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“ELEC TRIFTED” 


A wave of national pride has spread across the entire continent and 
merchants everywhere are showing their patriotism by installing 
an electric American flag across their store fronts. 
Banks, Stores, Theatres, Hotels, Skating Rinks, Clubs, etc., are increasing their} popularity by this method. 


We are furnishing hundreds of flags (in various sizes) to individuals and central stations 


and are equipping them with the new A & W COLOR SHADE, a method by which the differ- 


ent colors are reproduced in striking contrast. 


Specify These Shades when sending your orders for American Flags 
AND WE ARE HEREWITH TELLING YOU THE REASON 


WHY 


our new shade eradicates all breakage 


TO TIPS OF LAMPS 


thereby saving time and expense. 


Our Friction Binding Holder 
Makes it Impossible for 
Shade to 


Tip, Fall or Shake Off 


THE MOST SATISFACTORY SHADE 
ON THE MARKET. 








Shades Furnished in Beautiful Tints : 
Ruby, Green, Blue, Opal and Amber. 





THE COLORS ARE BURNED INTO 
GLASS AND ARE NON-FADING 


Packed 50 to a Carton 


EACH of 50 or more of one color. 


CTS. When ordered in standard packages | CTS. For lots less than standard packages 


EACH or package of assorted colors. 
FURNISHED FOR 21,—-S5-—-71,—-10—-WATT SIGN LAMPS 


Prompt delivery guaranteed on flags with necessary equipment of shades. 


The A & W Electric Sign Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Twenty-Four Hour 
Patriotism 


Keep the ‘‘Old Glory’’ Flying Night and Day 


Why not give expression to patriotic sentiment throughout the twenty-four hours 
of the day? Keep the flag flying! Let it flash by night in stars and bars of flame from 
your schools, your public buildings, the factories, hotels, stores and residences! Participa- 
tion in the present movement for a nation wide electrical ‘‘flag raising’’ constitutes both a 
patriotic and commerical opportunity for the central station. 


In consequence of the magnitude of this movement, we have, while enlarging our 
plant, included machinery of especial design for the manufacture of the American Symbol 
Signs. 

The CENTURY AMERICAN FLAG SIGN is made in four standard sizes, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 feet in height, either single or double faced. The smallest size (shown above), 
measures 4 by 5 feet, and contains 94 lamps on each face. These signs are made of 24 gauge 
galvanized sheet steel, finished with the highest quality of enamel paints. The framework 
is of channel steel rigidly reinforced, and all joints are riveted and soldered. Each sign is 
N equipped with standard hanging rig, and bears the Underwriters’ Label. 
~ IX Our special machinery enables us to produce these signs for the quickest delivery, and 
at a surprisingly low figure. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Write for details and Prices to 


The Century Manufacturing Company 


Designers and Manufacturers of Electric Signs of Every Description 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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OurR FLAG— 


A New Electric Effect 


A POPULAR SUBJECT 
TREATED IN A TAKING 








Never Was There 


4 the demand for American products than there is at the present 
time. As a result there is permeating the country right now 
a spirit of pride in things American. 
@ This spirit is being evidenced more and more each day. Different 
means are being taken to express it. What more appropriate than 
the sign above illustrated. It places Old Glory ablaze in her won- 
derful color effects at night. Churches, Clubs, Mills, Factories and 
Office Buildings all over the country are installing them. Present 
indications are that there will be hundreds put in every city in the 


country. BE PREPARED. Get in your order now. 
FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (ELECTRIC) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


1790 Broadway Lake and Desplaines Sts. 618 Mission St. 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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$1.00 a Year 


Electrifying the Flag 


A Central Station Campaign of Patriotism and Profit 


SPECTACULAR patriotic cam- 
AA psier has been launched by the 
electrical industry, which will do 
more to emphasize the value and effee- 
tiveness of after-dark sign displays than 
anything heretofore undertaken. 
Seizing the opportunity of the moment 
when newspapers are filled with dis- 
eussions of ‘‘ preparedness,” when the 
publie is stirred by disclosures of plots 
and treachery against our neutrality, 
when foreign policies are a matter of 
eurb-stone oratory—the moment, in 
short, when our sympathy for one or 
another warring nation has given place 
to the conviction that America is for 
Americans and that no consideration 
of self-interest or blood-loyalty ean ex- 
plain or excuse allegiance to other than 
our own country—seizing this moment 
of intense Americanism, the electrical 
industry has launched a campaign for 
Electrifying the Flag. 
This campaign will result in the light- 
ing of thousands of electrical flag sym- 


bols throughout the country. On 
churches, on public buildings, on fae- 
tories. on mercantile houses, in hotel 


lobbies, in schoolrooms, in lodge rooms, 


in workshops—everywhere that good 
Americans gather—will be found elee- 
trie reproductions of the Stars and 


Stripes in glowing colored lamps. 

Hundreds of those patriotic emblems 
have already been erected. Before the 
campaign has run its course, there will 
be thousands of them. And each will 
be a glowing appeal to loyalty, a silent 
argument for all that America stands 
for. 


UST how the thought started nobody 
seems to know. Like many 
good thought, it probably developed in 





another 


By FRANK B. RAB, JR. 


half-a-dozen brains at the same moment. 
give the eredit to E. IL. 


Some of us 


BRlectrie Flag Sign in Lobby of Necor Hotel, 
Toledo. This lustallation has Resulted 
in’ Many Inquiries and in’ Sir 
Actual Sales. 





Frantz of the Frantz Premier Company 
of Cleveland. 

When the new Frantz factory was 
nearing completion, Mr. Frantz and his 
manager, J. L. Sullivan, began 
looking about for an idea for an elee- 
trie sign to be erected on their roof. 
As one of the men most active in the 
Cl veland branch of the National Secur- 
ity League, Mr. Frantz’s thoughts quite 
naturally turned toward a patriotic sym- 
bol, and he made inquiries as to where 
he could buy the largest electric flag 
sign in the world. It was his interest 
and enthusiasm which crystallized an 
idea already dormant in the minds of a 
number of men in the industry, and they 
were not slow to seize upon the idea. Mr. 
Krantz was instrumental in having ealled 
an informal meeting of N. H. Boynton 
of the National Lamp Works, George 
Williams of Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, H. W. Alexander of the society 
for Electrical Development, T. J. Me 
Manis of the Edison Lamp Works, El 
liott Ried of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, and the writer, which resulted 
in the prompt determination to develop 
this patriotic impulse and literally cover 
the country with electric flags. 

These men labored under no misappre 
hension as to their own motives. It is 
their business to sell signs, sign lamps 
and electricity, and the nation-wide 
adoption of the electric flag symbol 
represented to them a market for the 
products they are paid to sell. Yet the 
fact that this patriotic campaign will re- 
sult in profit to the electrical industry 
does not mean that the motives of those 
who take part in it are wholly sordid. 

Every patriotic, religious or civic bet- 
terment movement means profit to some- 
The ‘‘preparedness’’ of which we 


sales 


one, 








hear much will mean profit to ship vards, 
steel mills, munitions factories. A relig- 
ious revival means profits to preachers 
and to printers of Bibles and hymnals. 
A eivie ‘‘clean-up week’’ means profit 
to paint dealers and scavengers. 

The campaign to Eleetrify the Flag 
will mean profit to the electrical indus- 
try. Let us not be hypocritical on that 
point. But it also means a stimulation to 
loyalty, a contribution to the national 
consciousness. The basic is that in every 
city there are thousands of factory 





4n Appeal to Patriotism. This Huge Roof 
Design Shows One Way in achich Flag 
Symbols are Used, 


workers, thousands of office workers 
even, who practically never see an Amer- 
ican flag except on a holiday. These 
workers arrive at their tasks before the 
flags are raised on public buildings and 
schools: they return from work after the 
flags are lowered. The erection of a 
large number of flashing electrie flags is 
a spur and stimulus to patriotic feeling: 
it fosters that familiarity which breeds 
respect. 


T was early seen that no such cam- 

paign could be undertaken on a broad 
national basis until after it had been 
demonstrated that the idea contained the 
elements of success. It is one thing to 
advocate a ‘‘hurrah, boys!’’ and quite 
another to offer for adoption a proposi- 
tion of proven and practical merit. On 
this account it was decided to try the 
electrie flag plan out in some city where 
it would have a normal opportunity for 
suecess or failure. The city chosen was 
Toledo. 

This choice was made for two reasons: 
the first was that Toledo is very well 
saturated with electric signs and it could 
not be said, therefore, that the plan was 
being tried in virgin territory; the see- 
ond reason for selecting Toledo was that 
A. K. Young, the commercial manager of 
the city is perhaps the most experienced 
sign salesman in the central station in- 
dustry and thereby fitted to evolve and 
develop selling which would prove sue- 
cessful for this particular proposition. 
The idea was that we not only had to 
learn whether the flag campaign con- 
tained the elements of success, but also 
we had to learn exactly what methods 
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should be employed throughout the coun- 


try to make that suecess nation-wide. 

[In line with this determination, there 
was held in the office of the Toledo Rail- 
ways & Light Company, the first electric 
Hage meeting in America. The results of 
this meeting and the thought evolved 
were so vital to success in flag sales that 
they are worthy of study by any central 
station manager who desires to do his 
part in this great patriotic movement. 

George Williams explained to the 
salesmen of. the Toledo Company the 
mercenary aspects of the proposition, 
looked at from the central station stand- 
point. 

‘“We are advocating this proposition 
to make money and it will do no good 
to dodge this issue or to try to eloss over 
the obvious fact. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that a greater army 
or a greater navy in these United States 
means that ammunition makers, gun 
makers, ship builders and manufacturers 
of armor will make money. We are 
no better nor worse than a steel manu- 
facturer who expresses a_ patriotic 
thought.”’ 

A. K. Young gave his views in the 
meeting somewhat as follows: 

‘‘T do not believe that one can sell 
a patriotic idea in the same sense that 
we sell house wiring or current con- 
suming appliances. All we can do is to 
present the proposition and let people 
see for themselves the beauties of the 
electric flag. If the patriotic idea grips 
them, they will buy: if not, the eam- 
paign is automatically a failure. The 
success of the proposition does not rest 
with skillful salesmanship, but depends 
upon the patriotism and Americanism 
of our customers. ’”” 

Up to this point it had been the idea 
that the sale of these flag emblems would 
be restricted largely to store fronts. 
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theatre entrances and public build- 
ings, but a new field was opened when 
J. M. Buckley, a power salesman of the 
Toledo company took the floor. 

‘““This is the first electric sign idea 
that has ever appealed to me,’’ he said. 
‘*T am a power man and I deal entirely 
with factories, but I want to say that 
these flags will sell in large numbers 
among the factories, and I will pledge 
myself to sell my quota of them. Every 
factory in this city employs from a few 
to many hundreds of foreigners. The 
owners of these factories are earnest and 
patriotic Americans, and I am very sure 
they will buy and install these patriotic 
emblems for their work rooms and fae- 
tory fronts in order that their workmen 
may have visualized for them the beauty 
and significance of the national colors.’’ 

Another salesman pointed out (and 
later proved) that merchants of obvi- 
ously belligerent names would be quick 
to grasp the electrified flag as a symbol 
of their Americanism. 

‘*There are hundreds of fine natural- 
ized Americans in my territory who 
feel keenly the implication of disloyalty 
which their names suggest. These men 
will be quick to display the American 
emblem as a sign of their loyalty to their 
adopted country and as a rebuke to 
those who illogically conclude that a for- 
cign name means a foreign allegiance.’’ 

It is significant of the clear thinking 
of these men in the Toledo new business 
department that every idea advanced in 
the preliminary ‘‘flag meeting’’ was 
later justified by experience. 


HE Toledo campaign has resulted in 
the purchase of 260 flag signs within 
60 days. Of this number 123 have been 
erected. There would have been erected 
twice this number if the sign makers 
to whom the Toledo orders were in- 


The Partly Finished Factory of Frantz Premier Company in Cleveland on which the 
Largest American Flag Sign in the World will be Erected. 
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trusted had been able to make deliveries. 

A. K. Young says that he will sell 
not less than 400 flags before summer 
ends. Those who afte acquainted with 
him translate this to mean he will sell 
600, as he habitually discounts himself 
and prefers to show 50 per cent better 
than his claims rather than risk failing 
5 per cent below them. 

Mr. Young’s advice to all who con- 
template going into the flag campaign is, 
‘“Take a chance.’’ 

‘*Buy a few flags; install them in the 
most prominent places; wait for re- 
sults,’’ is the way he expresses his 
method. 

The first dozen flags shipped into To- 
ledo were placed as follows: one each on 
a leading church, hotel, theatre, sporting 
goods house, clothing house, department 
store; four in leading factories; two on 
the company’s own building. None 
were allowed to be erected on or in 
eafes of saloons. All were placed on 
demonstration and with no obligation 
upon the part of the customer to buy. 

A characteristic example of flag sell- 
ing was the ease of the Secor Hotel. 
The manager was persuaded to allow a 
flag to be installed in his lobby, ‘‘simply 
so we can show it to a few prominent 
out-of-town people’’ as it was explained. 
When the sign had been lighted for a 
week, the manager was thanked pro- 
fusely and notified that the erection 
crew would come and take the sign away. 
‘‘Nothing like that,’’ said manager, 
‘*Doe.’’ Taylor. ‘‘That sign is sold and 
stays right where it is. Send me a bill. 
If your gang comes around to take it 
down, I’ll have ’em arrested.’’ It was 
explained that the sign had been sold 
to another customer and that delivery 
had been promised, but argument was 
useless. Taylor refused to allow the flag 
to be removed ; instead, he sent his cheek 
to the lighting company by special mes- 
senger. 

Another case was that of the Willys 
Overland plant. The representative of 
the lighting company asked permission 
to place a flag in the most prominent 
spot in the works. ‘‘I don’t know what 
the game is,’’ said the general manager, 
*‘but you can stick it up over the time 
clock.’’ A couple of days later the light- 
ing company representative returned. 
*‘T suppose you want that flag taken 
down,’’ he said. ‘‘Taken down, noth- 
ing!’’ exclaimed Willys’ manager, ‘‘I 
want to order twenty more. Put the 
first one up there over that driveway. 
I'll let you know where to put the others 
as soon as I ean pick out good locations. 
And say, figure out how much it will 
cost for a big flag to go on that roof to 
hide that water tank. Lemme know to- 
morrow.’’ 

The most unexpected sales were made. 
In one instance, the leading undertaker 
of the city, Beryl Boyer, called at the 
company offices and inquired about the 
cost of the flags. While the inside sales- 
was wondering why he should 
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Sign Installed on the Willys Overland 
Factory in Toledo. This is One of the 
Twenty Flags that will be Erected 
in this Huge Auto Factory. 


be so interested, Boyer made out his own 
sales slip and told them to get the flag 
up immediately. It was placed in his 
display room, dominating a choice selec- 
tion of plain and faney coffins, caskets, 
catafalques, shrouds and other 
funeral trappings. And so well satis- 
fied was Mr. Boyer with his purchase 
that he ordered similar flags for three 
churehes with which he is associated. 

A school teacher—proverbially of the 
ill-paid—was so affected by the beauty 
and significance of the electrie flag that 
she ordered one sent to a nearby town- 
ship to adorn ‘‘the little red school-house 
on the hill’? in which she learned her 
three R’s. 

A leading manufacturer owning a 
heautiful country estate at Ottawa Hills, 
some ten miles from Toledo, had one of 


biers, 
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the electric flags placed over the roof of 
his sun parlor, where it dominates the 
entire valley. This same man, when it 
was suggested that such a sign might be 
a patriotic stimulus to his operatives, 
ordered a second flag to be erected in his 
factory. It burns constantly, 24 hours 
a day, silently but insistently teaching 
the lesson of loyal Americanism to the 
three shifts of workers—many of them 
foreign born and unnaturalized. 

The Englewood Bowling Alleys, lo- 
cated four miles from the business centre 
of the city, had been open but two weeks 
before the flag campaign was started. 
This alley originally had a sign costing 
$450, but as soon as the owner saw one 
of the flags he insisted that it be added 
to his electrical display. 

Perhaps the most spectacular example 
of the effect of the electrie flag upon the 
public was an incident which happened 
in the Arcade Theatre. This playhouse 
recently changed from vaudeville to 
stock, and upon the occasion of the re- 
opening, a flag was erected over the 
proscenium. After the premier audi- 
ence was seated, the orchestra swung 
into a patriotic air and the flag was 
lighted. The response was instant, spon- 
taneous and ear-splitting. The audience 
broke into handerchiefs were 
waved ; men and women jumped to their 
feet. So unexpected and remarkable 
was the demonstration of patriotism that 
the incident was reported to the extent 
of half a column in the next day’s 
papers. 

These citations must convince anyone, 
no matter how hard-headed an unemo- 
tional, that the American public is itch- 
ing to express its patriotism, and that 
the Electrified Flag is a weleome symbol 
which most fittingly displays the na- 
tional pride. The flags are not bought 
nor sold as advertising. Salesmanship 
plays an infinitesimal part in their popu- 
larity. They are purchased and erected 
as an expression of nationalism: those 


cheers: 





How the Flag 


Attracted 


is Used Over a Theatre Entrance. 


This Toledo Installation has 


Wuch Attention. 
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who buy them regard it as a privilege 
thus to blazon their American fealty. 

Smile if you will. But as you smile, 
think of the millions in Europe who 
have died for a national ideal. That 
same instinct, modified and blessed by 
peace, is what makes men buy electric 
flags. 


The Electrified Flag, as a business 
proj osition, has been presented to ex- 
actly 40 central stations (at this wr ting 
by representatives of the National Lamp 
Works. Of the 40, all but one have 
heartily approved the plan when the de 
tails had been made known. The one 
dissenter was an insignificant munici 
pally-owned plant which does not supply 
commercial current and wants no in- 
creased load. 

The central stations interviewed range 
in size from the huge Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago to the litt'e 
transformer station at  Uhriehsville, 
Ohio. Many of the calls were made just 
before Christmas, when the heliday rush 
precluded immediate action, but without 
exception the commercial managers who 
were told of the idea promise! action 
not later than the middle of January. 
And this promise is being kept. Cam- 
paigns are being already started in a 
dozen cities Cineinnatt, Cleveland, 
Danbury, East Liverpool, Norwalk, O. 
and in several of the Doherty properties 
in the South and West. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the ac- 
ceptance of the idea is a transcript of 
the reports sent in to the National Lamp 
headquarters : 

Norwalk, Ohio: Person 
Mr. Frederick: attitude, 
Three signs already sold. 

Cleveland, Ohio: 
Mr. Turner: 


interviewe'l, 
favorable. 


Person 


attitude favorable. At 


least nine signs already sold, inelud he 


the largest electric flag 
world, which will be erected 
new factory of the Frantz Premier Com 
pany, manufacturers of electric svcen 
ers and washing machines. 


interviewed, 


sign in the 
upon th» 














Verchants of Toledo are all Erect 
their Store Fronts. 


Leading 
ing Flags on 


Allentown, Pa.: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Sewell: attitude, favorable. Has 
ordered a sample and will begin cam- 
palgn at once. 

Newcastle, Pa.: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Chestnut: attitude, favorable. An 
aggressive campaign is being started im- 
mediately after the first of the year, and 
three signs are already practically sold. 

Sharon, Pa.: Person interviewed, Mr. 
Kinnery: attitude, favorable. The com- 
pany will erect a_ 10-foot with 
flasher, upon its own building and starts 
the campaign in January. 

Youngstown, Ohio: Person inter- 
viewed, Mr. Hartshorn: attitude, favor- 
able. 


the company’s own building. 


sign, 


The eam- 





{re Built. 
facturer While Flasher is Being Tried. Tested and 


How the Big Waring Flags 


Interior of Test Room of Leading S€qn 


Vanu- 
{dijusted. 
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A 6-foot sign is being ordered for 
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paign will be pushed aggressively 
through the first six months of 1916. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Loewe: attitude, favorable. There 
are no manufactories in Oberlin, but a 
canvass of the merchants will be under- 
taken. 

Massillon, Ohio: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Acuff: attitude, favorable. This is 
a Doherty property and is therefore re- 
ceptive to any new business idea favored 
by George Williams. A campaign is 
being started early in January. 

Warren, Ohio: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Marshall: attitude, favorable. This 
also is a Doherty property and also is 
the home of several National lamp fac- 
tories. A campaign is being started 
which will undoubtedly be very success- 
ful. 

Toledo, Ohio: The remarkable suecess 
of the preliminary campaign has. al- 
ready been related. 260 flags have been 
sold and 123 erected. Over 400 are ex- 
pected to be sold before next autumn. 

Danbury, Conn.: This Doherty plant 
wired for complete details of the plan 
as soon as hearing of the idea. A eam- 
paign has already been started, but no 
reports are yet available. 

Altoona, Pa.: Person interviewed, Mr. 
Shute: attitude, favorable. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Austerlag: attitude, favorable. This 
company had already started plans for 


a campaign when the representative 
called. 

Lancaster, Pa.: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Von Neida: attitude, favorable. 


This is the home city of the Century 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
electric which is co-operating 
closely with a number of central stations 
and may be depended upon to use its 
influence with local merchants and man- 
ufacturers to back up the lighting ecom- 
pany. 

Reading, Pa.: Person interviewed, Mr. 
Penrose: attitude, favorable. Central 
station solicitors already at work on the 
campaign. 

Easton, Pa.: Person interviewed, Mr. 
Smith: attitude, favorable. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.: The proper official 
of the central station was out of town, 
but other members of the organization 
expressed themselves in favor of the 
plan and promised to take the matter to 
headquarters immediately. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Canal Dover, Ohio. 

Uhrichsville, Ohio. 

Dennison, Ohio. 

Coshocton, Ohio. 

Cambridge, Ohio. 
and towns are all embraced in the 
United Service Company. Messrs. 
Ramsbotham, Howell and Walker all ex- 
pressed approval of the idea. Mr. Mau, 
contract agent, has prepared a form 
letter to start his campaign at once. 

East Liverpool, Ohio: Person inter- 
viewed, Mr. Flood: attitude, favorable. 
A form letter and personal follow-up 


S1gns, 


The above cities 
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campaign starts immediately after the 
first of the year. 
Binghamton, N. Y.: Person inter- 
viewed, Mr. Murray: attitude, favorable. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Darah: attitude, favorable. A cam- 
paign is promised here for early in the 


year. 
Lancaster, Ohio.: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Matt: attitude, favorable. The 


lighting company here is enthusiastic 
and already has in line a number of 
favorable prospects. 

Newark, Ohio: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Morrison: attitude, favorable. <A 
well planned campaign started early in 
January, but even before the company 
was ready, two signs were practically 
sold. 

Canton, Ohio: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Lane: attitude, favorable. A cam- 
paign is promised in Canton to begin 
some time in January. 

Tiffin, Ohio. 

Fostoria, Ohio. 

Fremont, Ohio. These three cities are 
properties of the American Gas & Elee- 
tric Company, and Mr. Espy is general 
manager of the three subsidaries. A 
general campaign starts early in the 
year. 

Sandusky, Ohio: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Lowther: attitude, favorable. The 
company is buying a sign for its own 
building and one has already been sold 
to the factory of the Libby Glass Com- 
pany. An aggressive campaign is out- 
lined. 

Scranton, Pa.: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Osborn: attitude, favorable. 

Erie, Pa.: Person interviewed, Mr. 
Hofft: attitude, favorable. A campaign 
is promised to start early in January. 

Tyrone, Pa.: Person interviewed, Mr. 
Burley: attitude, favorable. Tyrone is 
a poor sign town, but it is believed that 
this flag sign will appeal. 

Bucyrus, Ohio: Person interviewed, 
Mr. Moser: attitude, favorable. The 
company had discussed the proposition 
before the interviewer called and _al- 
ready had two live prospects in sight. 

Akron, Ohio: Person interviewed, Mr. 
Bixler: attitude, favorable. This com- 
pany has decided to install two electric 
flags upon its own building and will 
push the proposition early in January. 

Chicago, Ill.: Person interviewed, Mr. 
Hogue: attitude favorable. The Com- 
monwealth Edison Company sees a large 
opportunity in the flag sign and will get 
right after it. 

Marietta, Ohio: Municipal plant; at- 
titude, opposed. This plant furnishes 
no commercial current and does not 
want any increase in load. 


HE above reports represent the at- 

titude of men who look upon the 
proposition from a cold business angle. 
They are interested primarily in the 
proposition as a money-makine idea. 
But how about the men who buy these 
signs? I think that perhaps the best 
expression of the buyer comes from E. 
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A Standard Form which 


of Flag Sign 
geen Widely Used. 


Has 


L. Frantz, who proposes to erect the 
largest flag sign in the world over his 
new electric sweeper factory : 

‘“This country needs to be awakened 
to its own nationalism. However our 
sympathies may lie in regard to the 
European war, we should realize now, 
as never before, that we are Americans. 
I know of nothing more suitable or 
more potent to inspire patriotism than 
our flag. And that flag should be be- 
fore our eyes constantly in cloud and 
sunlight, in day and darkness. 

‘*Electricity gives us the means of 
keeping the national colors awave from 
sunset to dawn. And so, just as I have 
a large flag of bunting flying from the 
factory staff by day, I want an electric 
reproduction of that flag burning from 
the factory roof at night. I do not 
think I am sentimental. On the con- 
trary, I feel that it is the solemn duty 
and the inestimable privilege of every 
citizen to contribute, at this time, to the 
patriotic spirit of the country—lI feel 
that we should realize and declare our 
loyalty to and love for Old Glory.’’ 

The more conservative; yet hardly 
less significant view is that of a man 
of many interests who must look at such 
a proposition from the various view- 
points of banker, utility operator, prob- 
able investor in hundreds of sign flags, 
and plain American citizen. Henry L. 
Doherty says of the flag plan: 


‘‘As president of the Society for 
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Electrical Development, | want to com- 
mend the movement to secure an illu- 
minated display of the American flag 
in every appropriate place throughout 
the entire country, and you can rely 
upon the assistance of our Society to 
contribute to this movement. 

‘‘As a citizen the movement has my 
very hearty endorsement, for I feel that 
if there ever has been a time when our 
people needed to be reminded of their 
patriotic duties, it is now. 

‘I strongly urge that you endeavor 
to secure endorsement for this move- 
ment from every one of our national 


leaders.’ 


ENTRAL station men who read this 

will already be asking, ‘‘How ean I 
take part in this campaign ?”’ 

The first step is to procure one or more 
of the flags. All of the leading manufac- 
turers are co-operating in the movement, 
as follows: Federal Sign System (Elee- 
tric), Chicago; Greenwood Advertising 
Company, Knoxville and Los Angeles; 
Century Manufacturing Company, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania; Valentine Electric 
Sign Company, Atlantic City; and A. & 
W. Electric Sign Company, Cleveland. 
There are, of course many others, but 
these leading concerns are already ac- 
tive, and are prepared to supply the 
signs, built in accordance with standard 
specifications, in short order. 

According to A. K. Young of Toledo, 
who has already made a success of the 
campaign in his territory, the basis of 
success is a willingness to let the sign 
sell itself. It is difficult, almost im- 
possible, to sell so intangible a commodity 
as an appeal to patriotism. On the 
other hand, when the flag sign is up 
and burning it literally sells itself. The 
obvious thing, then, is to get a flag 
sign in cireuit and let it preach its 
patriotic sermon. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that the sign 
placed in the lobby of the Secor Hotel, 
Toledo, was instrumental in selling six 
others without a word from any sales- 
man. 

The first 
important 


installations should be the 
and dignified _—_— places 








The New Year’s Eve Celebration by a Toledo Masonic Lodge iwas Giren a Patriotte 


Atmosphere by Having an Electric Flag as the Feature of the 


Decorations, 








churches, commerce clubs, lodges, mer- 
eantile establishments whose owners are 
recognized for civic spirit, banks, hotels, 
theatres. Cafes should be avoided, for 
obvious reasons. 

The price set upon the flags should 
not be too low. From estimates I have 
seen, the manufacturers can produce 
the smaller size for something less than 
$35. On such a basis, the retail price 
of the sign, lamped, color-capped and 
erected, can hardly be less than $65, and 
should preferably be $75. It is of no 
advantage to trim the resale price to 
the bone, because in a matter of this 
sort the buyer does not closely scrutin- 
ize the price. Also, a wide distribution 
of electrified flags is going to eall for 
considerable promotion charge and final- 
ly, a margin should be left for the job- 
ber, who can serve the industry well 
in the matter of giving these standard 
flags a distribution in the smaller towns 
where the central stations either have 
not the initiative or where the current is 
supplied by the municipality. One 
Toledo jobber has sold a number of 
flags, having been allowed a reasonable 
profit by the prices there established. 

The campaign should not be under- 
taken in a spirit of hypocricy. The 
electrical industry will profit from the 
sale of these signs. It is both foolish 
and unneccessary to hide this obvious 
truth. To assert that we are giving the 
flags at cost and supplying the current 
at what it stands us at the bus-bar is 
to proclaim a form of patriotic imbecil- 
ity which would foredoom the movement 
to ridicule and failure. The lamp, sign 
and central station men behind this cam- 
paign all expect to make money thereby 
—hbut it will be clean money, paid them 
eagerly by those who are stirred to buy 
and burn these signs. To insult a patri- 
otic citizen by presuming to offer bar- 
gains in the emblem expressing his pa- 
triotism would be the last word in mis- 
guided merchandising. 

The flags should burn every night and 
all night, or at least until midnight. 
This is no proposition for the nickel 
meter. If the central station has not a 
flat rate for signs, or a control service, 
here at last is the best opportunity to 
establish one. The flags should burn 
until the last pedestrian is off the 
streets at night; they should burn when 
the first morning wayfarer appears. The 
man who will not listen to an argument 
on Jong-hour burning of an advertising 
sign will be the first to agree that the 
Electrical Flag should be aglow through 
every hour of darkness. 


Those are the six fundamentals of 


success in this campaign: (1) Get a 
stock of signs; (2) Install the first few 
on demonstration; (3) Place the first 


signs in the best locations in the terri- 
tory; (4) Make a fair price for the sign 
erected so that all costs are covered 
and so that jobbers can carry on the 
good work in nearby towns; (5) Em- 
phasize rather than hide the fact that 
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you and the industry at large make 
money on the proposition; (6) Put the 
flags on a long hour schedule so that 
they will carry their message to the lat- 
est wayfarer. 

Kollow these six suggestions, and the 
Electrified Flag campaign will be a sue- 
cess. It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that over 25,000 of these electric 
flags will be erected during the first six 
months of 1916. Every city in the land 
can share in this wave of illumined 
prosperity and patriotism. Every ecross- 
roads school house, every factory, every 
publie building, but especially every cen- 
tral station should join now this great 
national movement to emblazon Old 
Glory in incandescent stars and stripes 
across the evening sky. 


Stimulates ‘‘Shop-at-Home”’ Idea 

W ALTER P. SCHWABE, general 

manager of the Northern Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company, re- 
cently developed an idea that might well 
be copied in many small cities through- 
out the country. 

His company serves Thompsonville 
and Windsor Locks, two towns which 
together have less than 15,000 popula- 
tion, and are located midway between 
Hartford and Springfield. The people 
of these towns are in the habit of going 
to one or the other of the larger eities 
to do their shopping, which is a hard- 
ship on the merehants and acts as a 
deterrent not alone to mercantile pro- 
gress but to the prosperity of the towns 
as a whole. 

To combat this condition, the local 
newspapers started a shop-at-home move- 
ment, pointing out that the local mer- 
chants were stocked to supply almost all 
normal demands, and Mr. Schwabe 
joined in with the following generous 
offer : 

“The ‘Shop-at-Home’ movement has 
been started and all the merchants 
should do all they can to make it a suc- 
CesS. 

‘The writer believes that window dis- 
plays kept illuminated every night will 
attract passers-by at a time when they 
are at their leisure, and will yield a 
vreater advertising return than day 
window displays only. 

‘*We want to assist the merchants in 
making a success of the ‘purchase at- 
home’ spirit and are willing to do our 
share. 

‘*We, therefore, offer to all merchants 
making a special window or outside dis- 
play a discount of 50 per cent on the 
amount of electricity for equipment 
used or added in excess of regular win- 
dow or outside lighting. 

‘*T trust that you will take advantage 
of our offer to give you special holiday 
lighting for advertising purposes at half 
rate, and that you will use this oppor- 
tunity to keep your windows lighted 
every night ’’ 

In response to this letter, 22 mer- 
chants increased their lighting, with re- 
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sults satisfactory both to them and to 
the lighting company. Most of these 
increases will be permanent, as it has 
been determined to keep the shop-at- 
home spirit alive through the year. The 
merchants agree that adequate illumina- 
tion is a factor in the success of the 
movement. 

This plan, or a variant of it, might 
well be adopted by the lighting company 
of any small community located near a 
large shopping centre. In such a town, 
the best business almost invariably goes 
to the larger neighboring city, and the 
merchants are consequently unable to 
maintain any proper lighting equip- 
ment. If the lighting company joins 
forces with the newspapers to promote 
the shop-at-home idea, both prosper, for 
the greater suecess of the merchants 
means increased lighting, signs and 
newspaper advertising, which in turn 
means further increases in local mer- 
chandising business. 


Clever Educational Advertising 


The Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago recently effected a clever 
piece of advertising when it arranged a 
program devoted to factory illumina- 
tion for presentation at a dinner of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

The program covered short talks on 
lighting and reflectors by J. J. Kirk, G. 
C. Keech, O. L. Johnson and Ward 
Harrison. An exhibition of illumina- 
ting devices and sterioptican views was 
included, arranged by members of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. The 
affair was well attended and served to 
impress the many factory executives 
present with the importance of adequate 
industrial illumination. 


New Adaptation of Guessing Contest 

The Public Service Company at Ful- 
ton, Kentucky, recently built a window 
display in which an adaptation of the 
old guessing contest was cleverly em- 
ployed. Thrity-eight toy balloons were 
inflated and placed in a cage of strings 
attached to the guard of a 16-inch fan, 
so placed that the air current blew 
them upward. 

Placards announced that any person 
would be allowed one free guess as to 
the number of balloons of each color in 
the window, and those guessing the cor- 
rect number would receive three dollars 
worth of merchandise free. Extra 
euesses were allowed to purchasers of 
merchandise at the rate of one guess 
with each dollar’s worth of goods 
bought, and with the further under- 
standing that if such guesses were cor- 
rect the purchase price of the goods 
would be refunded. 

susiness was stimulated surprisingly, 
and although htmdreds of guesses were 
made, none were correct. As evidence 
of good faith the Public Service Com- 
pany gave prizes to those making the 
most accurate guesses. 
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A Prosperous Prosperity Campaign Six Days 





Nashville, City of 110,000, Secures 500 House Wiring Contracts and Sells 540 Appliances in Six Days 


UR plans for the celebration of 
() prosperity week were based upon 

the one idea of making the week 
a success from the standpoint of actual 
and definite business obtained. 
Having already conducted one electric 
show this year in connection with our 
annual State Fair, no show or other 
spectacular features were included in 
our week’s celebration. It was decided 
that our effort should be concentrated 
upon old house wiring and appliance 
sales. 

An enthusiastic ‘‘get-together’’ meet- 
ing was held with the electrical interests 
of the city, and through co-operative 
arrangement with the contractors, a 
special wiring schedule was agreed upon 
for this week only. This company was 
to earry all wiring accounts, pay the 
contractors cash, and allow wiring cus- 
tomers the privilege of paying for wir- 
ing over a period of twelve months. The 
wiring prices agreed upon were sub- 
mitted by the contractors, and it is ex- 
pected that with the volume of business 
contracted for, all contractors will re- 


sales 


cc 


Nashrille 


Twenty-four 
dows Like this During the Campaign. 


Druqgists Had Win- 


ceive a very fair margin of profit. As an 
additional inducement, in connection 
with our special wiring offer, this com- 
pany offered electricity until February 


Isth to all customers signing wiring 
contracts during prosperity week. This 


combination of special wiring prices and 
tree electricity, carried a well-balanced 


appeal to both property owners and 
tenants. 
Arrangements were also made with 


seven of the electrical contractors who 


conduct retail stores or show-rooms, by 


By JAMES E. CARNES. 


which this company was to furnish or 
consign stock of electrical appliances, to 
be placed on display and sold at prices 
advertised by the company. The names 
of all dealers participating in this sale 
were mentioned in the company’s ad- 
vertising, and all dealers received a lib- 
eral commission on sales made. In addi- 
tion to the wiring campaign and special 
appliances sales the plans for which 
were perfected in the special meeting 
above mentioned, it was also decided 
that the electrical interests of the city 
would carry a double electrical page in 
both morning and evening papers on 
November 28th and 29th. 

All papers carried special news stories 
prepared by this company and bearing 








Flecti ICd Rene toscana ek 


—shop early —“electrical week” 
make this an electrical Christmas 


—notice the special displays of electric ware in 
dealers’ show-windows thie week. 


—there’s “something electrical” for every mem- 
ber of the family. 


—here are three electrical gifts—-all of vital in- 
terest and usefulness to the housewifc —all are real “gifty” 
Can you think of any more sensible or seasonable gifts? 


$5 Electric Percolators $3.95 


There is but one best way to make good 
coffee—coffee that is always uniform---clear 


$5 Electric Grills $3.85 
Here’s an ideal gift for any. hausekeeper. “FS, 


It's really a de light to prepare breakfast 
at the table on thi 
aa sae he he storing eats of efrvite Reet 





elec tric cahgesser ips a. ou boil, broil, fry, toast; two operations st 
Mrater quipeated Me years This Geftt 


Y $3 Electric lrons$1.95 


Every home needs an Electric Iron for 
light pressing—or the regular ironing. An Electric tron 
isa — a bast _— or saver. 
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= THK way “ 
regulary sells for ©1.00 to & On sate “Elec 





Easy Monthly Payments if Desired 
—place your order now—at these prices—for holiday delivery 
—These and other electrical gifts on sale during “electrical week” at 
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The Co0-0pe ratirve Ne wspaper Ad. 


upon the celebration, these stories ap- 
out prosperity week. All advertising 
and publicity on the week’s activities 
was prepared with the single idea of 
pearing almost daily up to and through- 
showing tangible ‘‘cash-in’’ returns, it 
being our belief that the effort which 
would prove successful in showing im- 
mediate results, would also have the 
same educational value and bring the 
after results and benefits that are usually 
to be expected from an electrie show or 
similar undertaking. 

Several means of publicity were em- 
ployed to acquaint all possible buyers 
and wiring prospects with the special 
inducements offered during the week. 
In addition to the newspaper announce 
ments of our special house-wiring offer, 
specially prepared mailing cards ex- 
plaining the proposition in detail were 
mailed to a selected list of prospects. 
This mailing card was so timed that de- 
livery immediately followed and con- 
nected up with the announcements ap- 
pearing in all newspapers. A _ letter 
followed the mailing cards, the text of 
which impressed upon prospects the fea- 





and Drugqgists Sold Almost Trice 
Appliances as the Company 
Campaign. 


Dealers 
as Many 
During the 


tures of the bargain offer and urged im- 
mediate action. <A different letter 
mailed to tenants or renters. This sug- 
gested several . co-operative plans by 
which property owners and tenants have 
both profited through the installatior 
of electric light. Both letters carried 
return post ecards. 

The company also operated an adver 
tising car throughout the week. A single 
truck street car outlined in lamps and 


was 
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“Old Glory” 


Wave 


The Greenwood Advertising Company feels 
itself honored to participate in the national cam- 
paign for placing American Flag electrical em- 


blems throughout the United States. 


During the past few years this Company has 
built several hundred American Flag signs—all 
satisfactory and all still in service. To those par- 
ticipating in the Flag Campaign who wish signs 


of greater 

iivinalily 
than the regulation Flag, we suggest the new 
Tucker-Leach shadow picture of the goddess Colum- 
bia. This sign cannot be duplicated by any other 


manufacturer. It is but one example from many 


of the type of sign which has made Greenwood 
beividual 

signs the standard of electric sign excellence 

throughout the United States. Quotations on Flag 


signs and shadowgraphs cheerfully furnished by 


either of our two factories. 


Greenwood Advertising Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. Los Angeles, Calif. 











Shadow Picture of Columbia, an Example of 
Patriotic Signs Now Being Erected 
Throughout the Country. 
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carrying an orchestrion of the type used 
by motion picture houses, was covered 
with signs announcing the special sales 
and wiring offer in force for the week. 


| The car was kept in continuous opera- 
ition over the various lines of the rail- 


way system and from all indications 
proved of much value in connecting up 
with the other means of publicity in use. 

Another means of keeping the prop- 
osition before the public was through 
the use of several different car cards 
which were placed in cars during the 
week. Envelopes containing house wir- 
ing schedules and other matter bearing 
upon the special sales were distributed 
by boys during the rush hours, on street 
ears. Slides in motion picture houses 
played the role of constant reminders, 
and all mail and statements leaving the 
company offices carried messages of elec- 
trical prosperity week. 

Electrical appliances were consigned 
to seven contractors and dealers and to 
24 drug stores, and special window dis- 
plays were arranged in 28 stores. We 
experienced no difficulty in securing the 
free use of these show windows, and it 
was particularly gratifying to find all 
dealers and druggists in the most friend- 
ly attitude toward the company. The 
sale of appliances in the drug stores far 
exceeded our expectation. We were in- 
clined to feel that the advertising value 
of having electrical appliances on dis- 
play in 24 of the best drug stores in the 











city during the week would amply re- 
pay us for the trouble and expense of 
arranging displays, and would very 
materially increase our regular holiday 
sales. 

Demonstrations of electrical appli- 
ances were conducted in the appliance 
department of the company, and an ap- 
pliance was given away daily. Large 
erowds were in attendance and many 
resulted. 

Liberal use was made of window ecards, 
cuts, folders and other matter furnished 
by the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment. Posters bearing the emblem of 
the week were displayed in every avail- 
able quarter, and banners and suitable 


sales 


SK ROONS WIRED FOR SIs: 


“ELECTRICAD 


WEEK ONLY 


ten FREE 
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signs were carried by all wagons and 
trucks of this company and the elec- 
trical contractors. 

The following summary detailed re- 
sults in both wiring and appliance cam- 
paigns. A total of 590 wiring contracts 
were secured during the week. These 
contracts were confined to the wiring of 
already built dwellings. 


NUMBER OF EACH SIZE 
Number of Number of 
Outlets Contracts 
50 3 
114 4 
125 5 
167 6 
54 7 
36 8 
12 9 
18 10 
14 over 10 
590 
a PER DAY 
Se BE bs eden sees D4 
Se 65 
PROG: oss cd eucweus 71 
| re 96 
02) ) 90 
1) (7a | 1a eee 214 
590 


Owners: white, 368; colored, 89. 

Tenants: white, 113; colored, 20. 

It is interesting to note that we had 
just closed a 52-day wiring campaign, 


in whieh 345 wiring contracts were se- 
cured, prior to the launching of our 
electrical week campaign. Our _ total 


number of wiring contracts for the year 
to December 4th is 1552 contracts. 

The result of the appliance sales cam- 
paign, while relatively not so great, were 


satisfactory as will be seen from the 
following list: 
CONTRACTS PER DAY 
Sold by Sold by 
Nash. Ry. & Dealers & 
Articles Lt. Co Druggists Tota 
V0 ee 92 13$ 231 
ELL Seer 5 1° 53 58 
Percolators ..... 2a 36 59 
Heaters ........12 10 ype 
Ovenettes ...... D 5 13 


NO MONEY DOWN 


UNTIL 
FEBY. 15 2 


NASHVILLE RAILWAY & LIGHT co. 





Circus Advertising Was Effective in this Campaign as is Proven by the 214 Contracts 
Taken on the Last Day. 
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Electric Home Needs 
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By displaying Uniwersal appliances you 
will make many quick sales because your 
customers are all familiar with Universal 
quality and because they know that every 
article bearing the Universal trade 
mark has back of it the guaraatee of a 
firm that has been in business for over 
seventy-five years. The Universal 
trade mark is to electrical appliances what 
the word Sterling is to silver. 





UNIVERSAL} 





Universal Electric Appliances are dis- 
tinctive in appearance and perfect in 
operation. They embody many exclusive, 
patented features, such as the Universal 
method of heat distribution which elimi- 
nates waste current, and the Fusible Plug 
Safety Device which prevents all danger 
of fire or burned out heating elements. 


If there’s anything about Universal 
Electric Home Needs that you're not 
familiar with we'll be only too glad to 
post you. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain, Conn. 
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CONTRACTS PER DAY 


Sold by Sold by 

Nash. Ry. & Dealers & 
Articles Lt. Co Druggists Total 
Cleaners ....... 6 1 7 
BOE csicccas 1 4 5 
Heating Pads... 2 3 5 
Child’s Range... 4 4 
Sew. Mch. Motor. 3 3 
Curling Irons... 2 1 3 
Vibrators ...... ] 3 4 
Traveler Sets.... 1 1 2 
Boudoir Sets.... 1 1 
Washer ........ ] 1 
Dise Stove...... ] 1 
Egg Boiler... ] 1 
Table Lamps.... 3 87 90 
190 350 540 


Special illumination of the company’s 
building provided by a battery of flood 
lighting projectors, installed on the roof 
of a building across the street, was an- 
other feature of our activities. In addi- 
tion to these flood lighting fixtures, fif- 
teen store front lighting fixtures were in- 
stalled over the company’s entrance and 
on the fronts of four of the stores on the 
same block with the company’s offices. 
These store-front fixtures were equipped 
with 500-watt Mazda C lamps. Con- 
tracts were secured for this lighting on 
a 24-month flat rate basis. 

Three and a half ton electric street 
flushing truck, arrived for delivery to 
the city during the week, and being the 
first of the kind to be installed in city 
service, attracted much attention. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the opportunity 
offered for additional publicity, and 
signs were placed on the truck bearing 
emblems of prosperity week and the 
merits of electric trucks for delivery 
purposes. 

We feel that our electrical week re- 


sults are evidence of what may be 
accomplished through intensive sales 
methods. 


Prosperity Wiring Contracts 

In a casual sort of way, Sedala, Mo.., 
reports 62 house wiring contracts, and 
St. Joseph, Mo., 60, during electrical 
prosperity week. In both cities elaborate 
celebrations were staged, in which local 
authorities and prominent business men 
took part. This is a combination of 
practical results and publicity. 


Bigler Continues Big 


Some months ago EuecrricaAL MER- 
CHADISE published the month’s record 


of C. A. Bigler of Denver. His star 
performance on that occassion was 
$1809.70 in appliances. In November 


Mr. Bigler made another reecord—282 
appliances, valued at $1771.70 net. The 
list is as follows: 

‘Electric: 112 irons, 56 pereolators, 59 
toasters, 3 room heaters, 16 heating pads, 
1 suction cleaner, 2 washing machines, 
6 curling irons, 3 dise stoves, 1 tea urn. 

Gas: 11 ranges, 2 water heaters, 1 


laundry stove, 2 outlining eontracts, 1 
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milk warmer, 2 power 
wiring and fixing contract. 
$1,771.70. 

Many a fair sized commercial depart- 
ment fails to make as great a total of 
sales as Bigler makes single handed in 
a city which has claimed to be ‘‘satu- 
rated’’ with appliances. One company, 
with as keen a business department as 
any in the country had eight men who 
altogether totaled less than Bigler alone 
did during the month of November. 


contracts, 1 
Total sales, 


The Sign of Satisfaction 

Elyria, Ohio, known to every traveler 
between Cleveland and Toledo because 
of its attractive slogan sign which faces 
the railway, has just made another rec- 
ord. The leading hotel, although pos- 
sessed of two electric signs already, 
recently purchased a third. There is 
evidently sound truth in the claim of the 
sign maker who says that every sign he 
sells sells another. 


A Week Better Than a Month 


Galveston reports that more appli- 
anee were sold during electrical pros- 
perty week, 1915, than during the entire 
month of December, 1914. It was noted 
in ELectricAL MERCHANDISE last month 
that a Galveston sign maker who partici- 
pated in the prosperity week parade 
with an illuminated truck sold four 
signs as a direct result of this advertis- 
ing. The picture herewith shows the 
truck. It is really an unpretentious 
delivery auto—but it did the business. 


“The Business Is Permanent’ 

For over three years, consistent effort 
has been made to secure special lighting 
on two downtown blocks of Meridian, 
Miss., but it was not till the impctus of 
electrical prosperity week came that the 
trick was turned. On that occassion five 
permanent arches were erected, each 
earrying 40 lamps. Merchants in other 
sections of the city are now figuring 
upon similar equipments. 


Free Mazda Lamp Offer 


As result of offering a free installa- 
tion of Mazda lamps with every house- 
wiring contract, in addition to a close 
price on the wiring itself, the Patchogue 
(Long Island) Electric Light Company 
secured 110 new customers in the first 
week of December. Considering the 
territory served, this is a remarkable 
showing, being about double what had 
been expected. 

Ralph J. Andrews is the commercial 
manager of the Patchogue Company. 


A Follow-Up Prosperity Booklet 


The Merchants Heat & Light Com- 
pany of Indianapolis has followed up its 
prosperity week campaign with the pub- 
lication of an attractive brochure con- 
taining pictures of the more prominent 
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features of the celebration, reprints of 
newspaper comment and reproductions 
of the company’s prosperity advertising. 


Memorial on Edison’s Birthplace 


A tribute was paid to Thomas A. Edi- 
son on December 1st, when a tablet was 
attached to the house in which he was 
born in Milan, Ohio. The ceremony was 
a part of the prosperity week celebration 
organized by the Sandusky Gas & Elec- 
trie Company of which Major C. B. 
Wilcox is the head. It is announced 
that the placing of this tablet marks the 
beginning of a movement to erect a 
monument to Mr. Edison at the place of 
his birth. 


Want State House Lighting Permanent 


A bill has been introduced into the 
Massachusetts legislature whereby the 
prosperity week flood lighting of the 
State House will become permanent. The 
bill was introduced by Representative 
Butler on petition of Secretary Langtry. 

The Masschusetts State House light- 
ing was accomplished with 74 flood light- 
ing units, which were installed by the 
Boston Edison Company as a part of 
the prosperity week campaign. The city 
and suburban papers commented so 
favorably and at such length that a 
determined effort to make the system 
permanent has resulted. 


N. E. L. A. Lighting Sales Bureau 


A committee of the Commercial Sec- 
tion, N. E. L. A., under the chairman- 
ship of John G. Learned of Chicago, has 
been appointed which will undertake to 
establish a lighting sales bureau in 
connection with the association’s New 
York office. The purpose is to gather 
and collate all available information 
on the subject of the sale of lighting 
for the following classes of service; 
stores and public buildings; signs, out- 
lining, flood lighting and store front 
lighting; municipal and highway lght- 
ing; factory and yard lighting; resi- 
dence lighting. The primary object of 
the bureau will be to treat the commer- 
cial end of the lighting business, to as- 
certain whether salesmen are working 
efficiently and to devise means for mak- 
ing them more efficient. When data has 
been collected, the bureau will automa- 
tically become the source to which any 
member of the association may apply for 
the latest and most complete informa- 
tion on any matter touching the sale 
or application of electric lighting. 


Sidney J. Ballinger, advertising man- 
ager of the Trinidad Electrie Trans- 
mission, Railway & Gas Company, 
Trinidad, Colo., says: ‘‘We read ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISE with much interest 
and benefit.’’ 
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The Value of a Crowd 


Success in Window Trimming Does Not Consist in Blocking the Sidewalk 


ERCHANTS are in business to 
Me goods. Their success is 

measured in net profits. A dealer 
in world-famous pictures who disposes 
of a single canvas annually at $5,000 
net profit is exactly as successful as the 
merchants who sells 500,000 items at a 
profit of one cent each. But there is a 
difference in method. The picture 
dealer has a quiet, beautifully furnished 
gallery, heavily carpeted and with soft 
lights. The merchant who makes half 
a million sales a year has a garish cor- 
ner location, slap-dash salesmen, and a 
blaze of Type C’s. And neither could 
succeed by the other’s methods. 

Now in window trimming, the quality 
of the store should be the first consider 
ation. To whom is he appealing with 
the particular trim? Are the people to 
whom this appeal is made of the sort 
that he really wants inside the store? 
And if he gets them inside by means 
of the trim, will they, can they, buy? 

These questions are pertinent because 
a great many trims are designed pri 
marily to collect a crowd and without 
sufficient consideration having been 
given as to whether the crowd is worth 
a nickel of profits after it has been col- 
lected. And that is the test, when all is 
said—the profit. 

[ recently saw a window in a prom- 
inent central station display room which 
represented, as nearly as one could 
judge, a campaign in the Balkans by 
armies of toy soldiers. It was a most 
ingenious window. The armies marched 
up hill and down; there were trenches, 
wire entanglements, masked batteries; 
tiny puffs of smoke indicated artillery 
in action. Outside, the street was 
crowded to the curb and beyond, but 
by whom? Why, by another army, al- 
most double the number of that in the 
window, of newsboys, loafers, children, 
kids, ragamuffins, youngsters, hoboes, 
errand boys, messengers, wops, boot- 
blacks, girls chewing gum, youths 
smoking cigarettes, morons, and more 
kids. Within the store the chief item 
of merchandise was portable lamps, one 
modest design which I priced being held 
at $52. Now, I ask it, what earthly use 
was the war-game window display in a 
shop selling $52 lamps? 

A like ease is the window of an elec- 
trie appliance sales agency on Fifth 
Avenue, New York. In this window 
there is generally going forward a 


demonstration of electric vacuum clean- 





The Right Kind of a Crowd. 
Neekers,” 


Vot “Curiosity 
but Regular People with 
Money to Spend. 


ing, an industrious Etheopian being em- 
ployed ceaselessly to spread dirt on the 
window floor and then sweep it up again. 
Before this shop was recently counted 
a collection of 28 human beings, inelud- 
ing 2 messengers, 6 errand boys, 8 Yid- 
dish garment workers evidently out of 
jobs, 3 decrepit derelicts from the 
nearby park benches, 3 female gum- 
chewers, a drunk, and five regular peo- 
ple. Of the five who might be con 
sidered prospective buyers of the device 
exhibited, three appeared at the glance 
to be rather lacking in money. 

But here is the main point: While the 
window front was obscured by this riff- 
raff, dozens and perhaps hundreds of 
actual prospective buyers hurried past. 
Folk with homes (and money to pur- 
chase electric cleaners for them) are 
not accustomed to elbow their way into 
a crowd of this sort for the purpose of 
witnessing demonstrations. The people 
to whom this sort of demonstration ap- 
peals are not the people we expect to 





A Typical Denver Croicd. 


sell. Therefore, the window is wasted 
—worse, if we persist in making our 
windows the cynosure of the unwashed, 
people of the right sort will speedily 
learn to pass on the other side, or at 
least to pass well on the curb side of the 
walk. 

There have been a good many half- 
baked ideas on this subject of the value 
of crowds. Whalen, the cigar man, is 
the first, according to gossip, to realize 
that a reasonably definite percentage of 
passersby would turn purchasers. In his 
chain of over a thousand cigar stores he 
chooses locations according to the den- 
sity of traffic, with a few exceptions. 
He knows that one man in each 125 that 
passes a cigar store will stop and buy; 
therefore, he knows that his shop on the 
northeast corner of Broadway and 42nd 
Street will make on the average about 
2,000 sales per day because a quarter of 
a million men pass that corner each 24 
hours. But beeause this percentage 
holds true as to cigars is no reason for 
one to expect that any definite percent- 
age can be evolved which will apply to 
coffee percolators or applications for 
electric service. Nor does it apply in- 
flexibly to the cigar business. It is said 
(upon the authority, probably, of some 
United Cigar traffie checker) that the 
corner of Broad and Market Streets, 
Newark, is the busiest corner in Amer- 
ica, if not in the universe. Yet it is not 
the best location for a cigar store, be- 
cause a large percentage of the traffic 
is women who are changing ears. On 
the other hand, the corner of Broadway 
and Wall Street is far from being really 
busy, but it is the best cigar stand be- 


ws C 


cause the passers-by make a continuous 
stream for about ten hours a day, and 
they are almost all men. 





The Denver Gas & Electric Light Company is Always Sure 
of a Crowd of Real and Prospective 


Customers oy any Demonstration. 





Join Us inThe Celebration, 
: we 


{ “Kid” Crowd. The Attraction Here 
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was a Toy Balloon Seramble. Not 
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Vany of these 


Are Children of the Well-to-do. 


Which proves that even in the cigar 
which is probably the most 
nearly automatic selling game in the 
world—crowds have their varying 
values. An average crowd of men is 
worth one sale per 125; a crowd of 
women is worth nix. A man going to 
his bank is worth about half as much to 
the cigar dealer as a man who is simply 
‘fon his way.’’ A man going to the ball 
game is practically valueless. A man 
near home is not worth as much as a 
man near his office. A man accompanied 
by a lady is worth about one-seventh of 
a single man. In short, the further you 
delve into the lore of the traffic checker, 
the more clearly you realize that crowds 
are almost as various as individuals, and 
that mere numbers make about as much 
difference as pounds avoirdupois. 


business 


So a display window that merely at- 
tracts a crowd is of no more conse- 
quenee, per se, than loud clothes on a 
salesman. The fact that a salesman is 
rigged out in end-man’s regalia may not 
detract from his ability to get the orders, 
but the gaudy garments are of no prac- 
tical order-getting value: it is what the 
salesman says that brings the business. 
And the same is true of window dis- 
plays. If either talks in convineing lan- 
guage, if the message is so compelling 
that the customer is impelled to sign, all 
else may be forgotten. 

It is simply a matter of business. We 
are in business to sell goods. We must 
make our appeal to persons who can 
and will buy. There is no profit in a 
crowd of non-buyers. 


Practical Form Letter Campaigns 


How to Get Uncle Sam to Help You Get Business 


By Rouanp B. CHESTER 


ORM letters are among the most 
effective means open to electric 
dealers and central stations for 


increasing their sales and gaining gen- 
eral publicity. 

Form letters are cheap; they can be 
sent to actual bona fide prospects; and 
every one is sure to be opened and 
looked over by the person receiving it. 
By enclosing folders, a complete cam- 
paign can be presented to the prospect 
in an attractive and readable form. 
Reply ecards and order blanks make ac- 
tion on the part of the prospect easy. 

No other form of advertising pos- 
sesses all these advantages, and in fact, 
the solicitor alone surpasses the form 
letter as a selling force. But a solici- 
tor’s call cost from fifty to one hundred 
times as much as a letter, and he can 


see but one person while letters are 
reaching thousands. 

But in spite of these and many other 
advantages electrical men do not seem 
to use form letters to any great extent. 
This is a somewhat broad statement and 
one that it is difficult for any one man 
to make with certainty, but cireum- 
stances have given me special oppor- 
tunity to observe this point and I make 
it without hesitation. And the reason 
for this singular neglect of an excellent 
means for building business on the part 
of electrical dealers and central station 
men appear to me to be the following : 

1. Prejudice against form letters. 


2. The trouble involved in handling 
form letters. 
3. The failure of the first few cam- 


paigns conducted. 
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66 ~ DON’T think much of form let- 

ters,’’ electrical men often say. 
‘*] get dozens a week and never answer 
any of them.”’ 

This feeling is very general and is 
perfectly natural. The electrical trade 
is deluged with letters. I can count on 
getting several every day, most of which 
go into the scrap basket after they have 
reccived a hasty glance. This experience, 
which is probably shared by most of the 
readers of this article, would seem to be 
a sufficient answer to the form letter 
enthusiast—but it isn’t. 

In the first place, we can throw away 
a dozen letters to every one we answer, 
and still average a sufficient percentage 
of returns to delight any advertising 
man. Secondly, when we do respond to 
a letter, we are so interested in the offer 
that we pay no attention to the letter 
that brings the offer. Inevitably, there- 
fore, when we think of form letters we 
bring into mind the misfires, not the 
bull’s eyes. In consequence, most men 
receiving a number of form letters have 
a very poor opinion of them, but this 
prejudice is entirely unjustified. 

There is no denying the fact that 
form letters are a nuisance to put out. 
There may be electrical offices having 
sufficient stenographie help to handle 
several hundred form letters a day in 
addition to the regular work, but I have 
never seen one. Usually when one form 
letter campaign is under way it causes 
so much trouble to every one in the 
office that when it is finally disposed of 
no one is particularly enthusiastic about 
starting another for a long time. 

The answer is: Don’t try to do the 
mechanical work yourself. Simply send 
a sample of the letter, prepared exactly 
as you want all to be made up, to a mail- 
ing agency together with the necessary 
letterheads, envelopes, enclosures, and 
mailing list. Tell them when to mail, 
and forget about the matter until the 
returns begin to come in. The agency 
will do everything at a cost of about 
four cents a letter (in thousand lots) 
including a two-cent stamp, which is 
cheaper than you can do it yourself. 

Another familiar remark is, ‘‘I have 
tried sending out form letters and they 
are no good.’’ Since conducting form 

letter campaigns is not child’s play, it 
is not remarkable that one’s first efforts 
are failures, just as they are with every- 
thing else that is worth doing. But 
a little experience will soon develop a 
pace that will prove highly profitable. 

Form letter campaigns require experi- 
ence because they consist of a multitude 
of details, every one of which must be 
right or the campaign is wrecked. It is 
not merely a question of writing a clever 
letter: that is but one of the items. 
Among the others are, first, the purely 
advertising factors, such as the appear- 
ance of the letter, kind of enclosures, 
date of mailing, and character and ac- 
curacy of the mailing list; and secondly, 
the merchandizing factors, such as the 
selection of the prospects to suit the pro 
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position offered, the goods, price, method 
by which order is to be secured, plan of 
payment, stock of goods available, force 
of salesmen to follow up inquiries, and 
many more. Each campaign must be 
earefully planned far in advance, and 
one of the reasons why certain men have 
an excellent record for successful cam- 
paigns is that they only start those that 
promise success after a careful study o/ 
the situation. 

Because a campaign is a matter of 
merchandizing rather than advertising, 
the outside advertising man can rarely 
carry on your campaigns with success, 
no matter how brilliant a letter-writer 
he may be, unless he has a thorough 
knowledge of your business and your 
customers. 


ANY electrical men believe that 

they do their duty towards direct 
advertising when they enclose manufac- 
turers’ folders in their bills and cor- 
respondence. This plan is better than 
doing nothing and has the merit of cost- 
ing neither money nor trouble, but it 
ean not compare in effectiveness with 
mailing the folder with a letter to a 
specially selected list of prospects. 

Aside from the fact that folders with 
bills go to a large number of utterly 
disinterested people so that the percen- 
tage of returns is bound to be very low, 
the folder is in no way emphasized and 
gets little or no attention from those 
that might be interested. Furthermore 
the folder must necessarily be very gen- 
eral in its appeal, and generalities fail 
to hit anyone very hard. 

But if lists are made up of various 
classes of actual prospects and a letter 
prepared for each class, the offer is 
placed before each prospect with noth- 
ing to distract attention; it is sure to be 
at least noticed. The letter can supple- 
ment the folder in the most effective 
way because it can give the prospect 
the sales arguments that apply specifieal- 
ly to him. 

This ability of the form letter to make 
a specifie appeal is its most important 
feature, but one that is frequently 
overlooked. Our first form letters are 
usually taken up with our own point 
of view: what / have to offer. what / 
think of it, what 7 want the reader to 
do. As the reader hasn‘t the slightest 
interest in what vou think or want, this 
type of letter is largely responsible for 
one’s early form letter failures. 

The second step in form letter writing 
is generally an effort to produce some- 
thing that is remarkably brilliant and 
startling. This tvpe is even worse than 
the first because it is obviously forced 
and insincere. The moment you be- 
come unnatural you are an object of 
suspicion. 

Finally one begins to realize that a 
prospect will only buy an article because 
he is convineed that it will do him some 
good. Hence the only type of letter 
that can be depen‘ed on to be regularly 
successful is a plain, simple statement 





of why the commodity advertised will 
be of value to the reader. In such a 
letter we can talk to the reader about 
some of the difficulties he is actually 
meeting with, for these are the things in 
which he is interested; we can tell him 
how the article we are advertising will 
solve these difficulties, for that is what 
will make him buy. 

Such letters are not difficult to write 
as far as composition goes, but they do 
require a thorough knowledge of the 
goods and the special advantages the 
prospect will secure by using them, for 
the statements in it must ring true or 
they will not convince anyone. 

Real art is, however, required in pre- 
paring the first paragraph. Each letter 
received will be opened and glanced at, 
and this glance will take in the first line 
or two. If these lines prove interesting 
to the reader the rest of the letter will 
have its chance to be read; but if these 
lines fail to interest, into the scrap 
basket goes the letter. 

And the interest must lie in the pro- 
position you are offering. It is perfectly 
useless to start with any other subject 
solely for interest’s sake as is so fre- 
quently done. This manoeuvre simply 
delays the fatal moment when the in- 
terest must be transferred to the prop- 
osition, and irritates the reader when 
he discovers he has been tricked. 

The aforesaid art consists, therefore, 
in digging out the feature of the pro- 
position that is vital to the class of 
prospects to whom the letter is to go, 
and putting this right at the start. For 
example, a letter on electric irons begin- 
ning, ‘‘The exhausting heat of ironing 
day will hold the interest of any 
woman that does her own ironing, espe- 
cially if she receives it in summer. But 
on the other hand it won’t stick for a 
moment in the consciousness of the wo- 
man that hires a laundress—a different 
letter must be sent to her. 
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Another point that is often overlooked 
is that unless the readers of your letters 
take some specific action your campaign 
will fail. To interest them is not enough, 
they must be persuaded to do something 
—fill out a reply card or order blank, 
call at your store, phone you, receive 
your solicitor cordially, or something 
els equally definite. Too many cam- 
paigns fail because they consist merely 
of letters with no clearly defined plan 
of action behind them. The plan is one 
of the first things to be decided on and 
the whole campaign must focus on it. 

The percentage of returns depends 
naturally on the accuracy of the mailing 
list and the care with which actual bona 
fide prospects are selected. The returns 
are of two distinct classes; those re- 
ceived immediately and directly trace- 
able to the letters, and those that drift 
in months later and can not be directly 
traced to the letters. My own experi- 
ence has been that the immediate re- 
turns average only a few per cent, except 
with some exceptional offer, but that a 
very marked increase in the line ad- 
vertised is noticable for several months 
after the campaign. This fact is best 
shown by sales curves. 

A follow-up letter will bring inquiries 
but generally not as many as first re- 
ceived. I have never seen much use in 
series of from three to six or more letters 
frequently employed. The later letters 
invariably annoy the recipients, and it 
is better to spend the effort in opening 
up new fields, returning to the original 
list with the original proposition after, 
say, a year’s interval. 

The general publicity value of form 
letters is very high, if the letters are 
neat in appearance, well written, and 
tactfully handled. Failure to attain 
proper standards in any of these points 
will reflect unfavorably on the sender. 


The Record-Breaking Habit 


Minneapolis Proves That This Habit Can 
Be Cultivated 


T this time of the year, a consider- 

able number of selling organizations 
continue to contemplate with smug 
satisfaction the records established in 
1915. <A few organizations, however, 
have forgotten the 1915 figures (except 
for purposes of comparison) and are 
interested only in the increases shown 
the first fifteen days of January, 1916, 
over the corresponding period a year 
gone. 

That difference in point of view is 
vital, both with individuals and organ- 
izations. Some, when they make a 
record, spend weeks or months in self- 
congratulation. Others, having exceeded 
a previous mark, are thereby merely en- 
couraged to believe that they can do 


better yet—and they proceed to do it. 
This characteristic was vividly shown 
in the records of a certain New Eng- 
land syndicate whose sales reports I 


was recently privileged to examine. 
Man after man in this organization 
would show flashes of brilliance - one 


month, only to show a commonplace 
performance the next. And the organi- 
zation as a whole had the same fault: 
a big month was sure to presage a 
month of discouraging inefficiency. If 
I might offer a word of advice to men 
who show this failing it would be to 
pick a soft spot on which to land, for 
the blue envelope is the reward of the 
in-and-out-er. The world wants de- 


pendable mediocrity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





of General Electric Company has had the exclusive 

right of manufacture and sale of Holophane pris- 
matic glass in the United States, expired on December 
31st, 1915. This makes it necessary; for the General 
Electric Company to discontinue the use of the name 
Holophane in the title of its selling organization which 
has handled this glassware. 


To E agreement under which the Holophane Works 


q Therefore, on January Ist, 1916, the title Holophane 
Works of General Electric Company was replaced by that 
of Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Company. 


q Allorders for Regent glass, and Ivanhoe metal reflectors, 
will be handled at Cleveland, Ohio, by the same organi- 
zation as before; and this organization will also offer for 
sale the Holophane prismatic line of glassware. 


q The owners of the Holophane letters patent have estab- 
lished an office in New York City, but their organization 
should not be confused with the Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


@ The Ivanhoe-Regent Works respectfully solicits a con- 
tinuation of your patronage on Holophane prismatic 
glass, as well as on the newer lines of Regent ornamental 
glass, and Ivanhoe metal reflectors. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 


of General Electric Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHrCcaGo ST. LOUIS 






























































Erratic sales performances are largely 
a habit. So is consistent record-break- 
ing, as witness the new business organi- 
zation of the Minneapolis General Elee- 
trie Company—to cite a single example 
from among the many that come to 
mind. In Minneapolis, the habit of 
breaking records began by being a good 
deal a matter of necessity. The property 
changed hands at a pretty stiff figure. 
The only way to make the capitalization 
ood was to largely increase the amount 
of business and the percentage of profit. 
The plant, under previous management, 
had not been dormant; on the contrary, 
it had ‘‘made good’’ in a substantial, 
if unspectacular way. So it was no easy 
problem that the new management at- 
tacked. 


Considerable has been written at dif- 
ferent times about the progress of the 
new business work in Minneapolis under 
H. E. Young, the present sales manager. 
This item has to do simply with the 
record-breaking habit which he has in- 
stilled in his men in the single depart- 
ment of getting old house wiring con- 
tracts. He has been at it three years 
and the last week reported (up to the 
writing of this article) was the largest 
week in the history of the company. 
That was the last week in October, dur- 
ing which more contracts for the wiring 
of already built houses were secured 
than in any one month in 1913—more 
than were secured in either January. 
February, March or May of 1914. In 
only one month in 1914 did the organi- 
zation fail to surpass the figures of the 
corresponding month of 1913; in only 
one month of 1915 did they fail to ex- 
ceed the figures of 1914. Thus we find 
a continuous procession of  record- 
breaking performances, the only lapse 
during the past twenty-twe months 
being in July, 1915, when the figures 
showed a decrease of 6% below the cor- 
responding month of the year before. 
And in July, if they had only secured 
only ten more contracts, they would 
have broken that record also. Here are 
the figures : 


Month 1913 1914 1915 
January ...... 62 93 114 
February ae 52 11] 
WESEEH? 2 oo scat 61 68 130 
April ........ FW Ws 174 
MR Sietucwss 75 80 157 
June 104 153 Léa 
Wee is etin ds 92 149 140 
AUCUSE 2262... 82 150 164 
September ... 75 = =—-233 256 
October «..... 722 194 210 
November 136 
December ..... 115 an 
These figures show that in the first 


ten months of 1913, 722 contracts were 
secured; in the same month of 1914, 
1,108 contracts, and similarly in 1915, 
1,421 contracts. The percentage of in- 
erease in 1915 over 1914 are, in Janu- 
ary, 23% ; in February, 114%, in March, 
91%; in April, 26% ; in May, 96% ; in 
June, 14% (in July came the decrease 
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of 6% ); in August, 10% ; in September, 
10%, and in October, 8%. Plainly, the 
game is getting harder, yet when we 
note that September, 1914, shows an in- 
crease of 210% over the same month in 
1913, there is some excuse to offer if the 
next year shows only 10% net gain. 

In connection with these figures it is 
to be noted that they do not represent 
the total number of new customers ad- 
ded, but are the numbers of wiring 
permits issued. Among the house wiring 
contracts were many for equipping 
duplex houses, and for four and_ six 
family apartments. These are counted 
as single items in the tabulations, since 
a single contract for wiring and a single 
permit covered each such job. 

The continued success of the house 
wiring proposition in Minneapolis—and 
this applies also in other properties con- 
trolled or operated by H. M. Byllesby 
& Company—lies in the fact that as fast 
as one form of inducement showed signs 
of ‘“‘petering out’’ a new selling propo- 
sition was evolved. Among the most 
successful of these plans has been the 
enlistment of the company’s present 
customers as ‘‘prospect diggers.’’ Not 
long ago this idea resulted in the clean- 
up of a large stock of left-over toasters 
and the addition of 1,000 new names— 
mostly women of well-to-do families—to 
the central-station’s house-wiring pros- 
pect list. The ad which turned the 
trick was inserted in the daily news- 
papers and read as follows: ‘‘To Our 
Customers—Good For Tomorrow Only. 
If you have a friend or acquaintance 
who is not using electric light just give 
us his name. If the house has been 
built at least a year—and is on our lines 

and we have not already received the 
name—we will present you with an 
Electrie Toaster absolutely FREE.”’ 

This clever idea was based on the 
fact that a large stock of low-priced 
toasters had been left over from last 
winter-holidays’ campaign. Every one 
of them was sold. From the moment 
the first of the Minneapolis citizens read 
the ad until the central-station’s offices 
closed at night, the two telephones of 
the sales department were kept inces- 
santly busy. Over 300 persons ’phoned 
in or brought in individual names or 
lists of good prospects, often running as 
high as 20 in number. Although the 
offer was good for one day only, the 
following day yielded its liberal quota 
of names, while during the remainder 
of the week, 200 additional inquiries 
were made by people who wanted to 
know if they could not still take ad- 
vantage of the offer. These belated in- 
quiries were referred to the ecentral- 
station’s regular premium offer of 
various free electric household appli- 
ances to customers who send in live 
wiring prospects to the sales depart- 
ment. Thus the public interest in this 
valuable co-operative proposition was 
renewed, and 500 Minneapolis citizens 
definitely went on record as being will- 
ing to co-operate with the central station 
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on the mutually satisfactory basis of 
barter and exchange. 

The outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion, however, is not the cleverness of 
the methods used so much as the persist- 
enee with which these ever-refreshed 
methods have been made to show con- 
stantly increasing returns. For prac- 
tically two whole years, each month has 
shown better results than the same 
month in the year previous. To the 
Minneapolis new business organization 
record-breaking is simply normal per- 
formance: anything less than a record- 
breaking month represents backsliding, 
failure and disgrace. The organization, 
and the individuals in the organization, 
have the habit of breaking reeords. It 
is a pretty good habit to acquire. 


Try This Next Year 


The following advertisement in the 
Dayton newspapers a few days before 
Christmas led to a large number of poreh 
lights being burned all of Christmas 
Eve, and in addition caused consider- 
able newspaper comment. The papers 





The Modern Way 


The Old Custom of burning a candle in the window 
Christmas Eve can now be made up-to-date at comparatively 
no expense. 


Burn Your 
Electric Porch Lamp 
Christmas Eve 


A 25-Watt Mazda Lamp can be used 
Four Hours 
For Less Than One Cent 
Welcome your guest and cheer up the passers-by. Get 
after your neighbor and make it a blotk of burning electric } 


porch lamps. All together—all the time—-for a Greater 
Brighter Dayton. 


Bell Mam 4494 Home ©6166 


The Dayton Power & Light Co. 
50 South Jefferson Street 


Use Electric Light in Your Home This Christmas” 











commended the idea very heartily and 
urged the Dayton public to adopt the 
idea of the electrified Christmas candle. 
While the current consumption amounts 
to almost nothing, suggestions like this 
emphasize the widespread use of our 
service and impress the publie with the 
fact that it is the exception for a mod- 
ern residence to be without electricity. 


M. O. Rejected Without Thanks 


The lighting utilities of Port Vue, 
Pa., and San Angelo, Texas, being un- 
profitable under private ownership, the 
owners offered them gratis to their re 
spective municipalities, according to the 
Minneapolis Tribune. Both towns re- 
fused the gifts, the Texas municipality 
threatening the donor with jail if he 
discontinued the unprofitable operation 
of his plant. 
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only which need concern the sales end of 
your electric supplies department are the 


Selling Appeal 


Freedom From Trouble 


Note This 


Every salesman who handles the OHIO Suction 
Sweeper says he does not consider competition. 


The OHIO Suction Sweeper can be compared, point 
by point, with any suction sweeper in its class and 
proven superior. 


It is only a matter of getting it before the prospects. 


500 *‘OHIO’’ Sweepers were sold in one month by 
one prominent Central Station, and this was done in 
the face of the keenest competition. 


And This 


Every OHIO Sweeper is given a 6-hour continuous 
test at the factory. 


[It is trouble-proof to a degree remarkable in any 
piece of electrical mechanism. 


Its design and method of operation make it unusually 
fool-proof. 


Consider these facts And Then 


Write us at once for sales details 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


The Wise-Harrold Electric Company 
New Philadelphia 
Ohio, U. S. A. 



















January, 
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Where Familiarity Breeds 
Confidence 


HE biggest obstacle in the sale of 

house wiring is the fear which most 
people have of the wiremen. We may 
say in our arguments and advertising 
that the wireman is a gentlemanly magi- 
cian whose ‘‘Presto, change!’’ trans- 
forms an unwired dwelling into one 
equipped for our service; we may re‘er 
to the wireman as the ‘‘dirtless work- 
man’’ who is less likely than the piano 
tuner to disturb the household routine; 
yet the public—or such part of the pub- 
lie which owns old houses that need 
wiring—persist in their skepticism. 

The only way to overcome such pre- 
judice is by actually showing the truth, 
for this is one of those cases where 
familiarity breeds confidence. It was 
with such an idea that the Philadelphia 
Electric Company designed the window 
demonstration illustrated herewith. That 
it was—and continues to be—effective is 
evident from the following details, fur- 
nished by the company: 

The last day on which this house was 
displayed in one of the Chestnut Street 
windows of the company, was anything 
but ideal. It was raining; it was cold; 
it was windy—yet in spite of these ad- 
verse conditions, there was always a 
crowd of people—men and women—in 
front of the window earnestly examin- 
ing the various features emphasized by 
the cards. 

‘“‘This miniature dwelling is about 
four feet long, by two feet wide, by 
four and a half feet high. It was de- 
signed, built, wired and decorated in the 
Philadelaphia Electric Company’s shops, 


under the direction of the advertis ‘ng 
department. In its construction there 
was no attempt to make it a specimen 
of architecture, but all efforts were made 
to show faithfully the various problems 
met by an electrican in the wiring of 
old houses and the ingenious means used 
to solve these problems without undue 
damage. Hardwood floors, cross rafters, 
blind walls and tapestry wall papers are 
all shown, together with the tools and 
methods used in carrying the wires to 
each room without damage. 


In the model house there are. six 
rooms and a bath. Each room is fur- 
nished complete in every detail and 


complete electric service in the home is 
fully illustrated. On the table in the 
dining room there is a tiny chafing dish 
that looks most business like, while in 
the living room there is a tall reading 
lamp with a huge arm chair comfort- 
ably arranged alongside, a tray of cigars 
in front and a general somebody-lives- 
here atmosphere about the whole room. 

The facts of the case were not mini- 


mized. Where in actual practice it is 
necessary to take up a board, it was 
taken up in the small model house; 


where it is necessary to open a wall, the 
fact was shown; but there was a very 
decided effort to so clearly portray the 
simplicity of each operation and the 
benefits and advantages of electricity 
that the favorable impression was the 
one that stuck. That the demonstration 
shown by the fact that 
people to the number of 150 a day came 
inside the store for more information, 


succeeded is 





Model Showing Exactly How the Wireman Installs Electric Service 
in an Already-Built 


House, 
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and this was true every day during the 
week that the display was in the main 
office window. The same interest con- 
tinued to be shown in the several dis- 
trict offices to which the display was 
afterwards sent. 

The idea behind the building of this 
house was to back up the Philadelphia 
electrical prosperity week campaign for 
the wiring of already-built houses and 
stores. The feature of this campaign 
was an offer of $1.00 per current con- 
suming outlet on all stores and dwell- 
ings wired between the dates of Novem- 
ber Ist and December 4th. The result of 
this offer was to get action on jobs that 
had been already estimated on but where 
the people were ‘‘thinking it over’’ or 
where the estimate was more than the 
sum these people counted on spending. 

This $1.00-per-outlet campaign was 
given very vigorous support by all con- 
cerned—by the Philadelphia Electric 
Company in its newspaper and direct- 
by-mail advertising; and by the con- 
tractors who distributed folders deserib- 
ing the offer. That campaign was a 


complete success, but more than the 
immediate success is the fact that the 
‘‘dirtless workmen’’ idea had been 


driven home in a most graphie and in- 
structive way, and that the old bogey of 
dirt and fuss has been supplanted by 
the new idea of simplicity and cleanli- 
ness. 


Cashing In on Satisfaction 


The pride of possession is one of the 
most common of human traits. The man 
with a new motor car is the most en- 
thusiastic booster for the automobile 
salesman: the man with a new baby at 
home is the stork’s best press agent. 
This trait has been utilized in a clever 
way by a western lighting company in 
the following manner: 

A few days after an appliance has 
been delivered, a return post card is 
sent to the buyer, suggesting that the 
pleasure and convenience she enjoys 
through the use of the appliance would 
be appreciated also by some of her 
friends, and she is requested to send in 
the names of likely prospects. Almost 
invariably the cards are returned bear- 
ing the names of several friends or 
neighbors who have seen the device in 
the customer’s home and who have there- 
fore also been recipients of an enthusias- 
tic demonstration. Such leads show a 
very high percentage of sales. 

Another feature of the scheme is that 
it invites complaints from customers 
who are not entirely satisfied with their 
purchases. In most cases the trouble is 
caused by ignorance of the proper 
method of operation or the need of some 
slight adjustment. These complaints re. 
ceive prompt and tactful attention which 
usually result in completely satisfying 
the customer and in making her an en- 
thusiastic user of the appliance. 








Windows That Tell the Story 

‘*] try to arrange goods as nearly as 
possible in their right relation to each 
other, so that the whole story will be 
told. I try to make it a point that 
everyone will know what each and every 
article is for.’’ 

In those few words a very successful 
window trimmer sums up the basie prin- 
eiple of his success. The same principle 
applies forcefully to windows dressed 
with electrical goods. 

Too frequently we see window dis- 
plays of articles of which we are ignor- 
ant. They are merely placed on exhibi- 
tion, with nothing correlative to show 
their application. The passer-by who 
knows nothing about them goes away 
with no more idea than when he paused. 

And it is so easy to overcome this 
fault. A plate with several slices of 
bread beside a toaster on which rest two 
slices of toast, tell the story. A tea tray, 
eups and a ean of some locally popular 
brand of tea tell the story of the samo- 
var. <A doily, half ironed, tells the flat 
iron story. It is absolutely simple to 
so arrange electrical appliances in a 
window that no one can fail to grasp 
their utility. 

All that is required is to take a little 
trouble—to realize that an hour spent in 
window dressing is frequently more pro- 
ductive of sales than a day in canvass- 


ing. 


Toledo Jovians Celebrate 


With the appointment of A. K. Young 
as Tribune, the Toledo Jovians are get- 
ting together and propose to make 1916 
a banner year. The first step was a 
rejuvenation on December 8 on which 
the largest class ever there initiated was 
put through. 


A Good Advertising Idea 


The Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company at Bellington, Wash- 
ington, has a clever method of distribu- 
ting advertising, which may well be 
adopted anywhere. 

The advertising manager of the com- 
pany, Frederick Johnson, noticed that 
the blotters which are generally found 
on the customers’ counters in banks, and 
on the writing desks of the postoffice are 
allowed to remain in service until they 
are badly soiled and frayed. Taking 
advantage of the offer of certain mannu- 
facturers of electrical appliances, a fair 
stock of free blotters advertising electric 
wares was secured and arrangements 
made with the banks and the postmaster 
to have these advertising blotters util- 
ized, a condition of the offer being that 
they should be kept fresh. This offer 
was gladly accepted. To keep the 
stocks from running out, a post ecard was 
inserted near the bottom of the package, 
which when mailed served as a notice to 
the proper clerk in the central station 
that further supplies were required. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HOLOPHANE 
Glass Company 


EXTENDS THE COMPLIMENTS 
OF THE SEASON 


TO 


The Central Stations 


and other members of 


The Electrical Industry 


And desires to announce that after 
JANUARY Ist, 1916, they resume 
control of the manufacture and sales 
of HOLOPHANE Prismatic Glass 


HOLOPHANE 


Scientific [llumination 
ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 
EF FECT 








ADDRESS ENQUIRIES AND ORDERS TO 


HOLOPHANE GLASS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


340 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











January, 1916 














January, 1916 
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THE DEMAND FOR CHEAPER 
APPLIANCES 


A body of ¢ ntral station commerical 
men recently made a demand upon the 
manufacturers for lower priced appli- 
The demand, while courteous, 
contained a threat. What the manufac- 
turers replied is not of evidence, but it 
probably included the suggestion that 
the commercial men in question take 
passage upon Mr. Charon’s well known 
ferryboat. 

There is a theory of economies which 
says that the lower the price of a com- 
modity the wider its distribution. It is 
a good theory like that behind municipal 
ownership, but it necessarily 
work. Thirty-cent natural gas does not 
necessarily mean a wide development of 
the gas business. 


ances. 


doesn ‘t 


Cheap crackers out of 
a barrel did not mean the highest de- 
velopment of the biscuit industry. 

Cheapness is a mighty poor substitute 
for sound salesmanship. 


LABORERS AND THEIR HIRE 

During the elections several months 
ago, a syndicate operating in the middle 
west was forced to spend a good deal of 
money to nullify the efforts of munici- 
pal ownership agitators in one of its 
towns. The pseudo manager for the 
company in this town was paid $100 a 
month. The agitation, lasting several 
weeks, cost the company that much per 
day. The expert in charge of the com- 
pany’s ease recommended the hiring of 


ELECTRICAL 





a better man as manager, to which the 
syndicate replied, ‘‘The job is only 
worth $100 a month.’’ 

Figure it out for yourself. 


THIRTY WORDS ON M. O. 

‘*An independent municipal lighting 
plant is either an indictment of the in- 
telligence of the community where it is 
located, or a eriticism of the manage- 
ment of the private company.”’ 
In less than thirty words, this state- 
up the 
ownership problem. 


ment sums entire municipal 
Knowing the prob- 
lem, the solution should be simple-- 
either educate the public or reform the 
But whichever is to be 
Overnight education of 
the public, or deathbed repentence by 
the management, cannot be expected to 


management. 
done in time. 


be efficacious. 


WATCHING THE WATCHERS 


Government control of utilities is de- 
signed to protect the publie against the 
depredations of sinful corporation of- 
ficials, but developments in New York 
State suggest that the system now re- 
quires some one to watch the watchers. 

For according to popular report—— 
based upon sworn testimony—public 
for sale 
about the same general schedule as elee- 


service commissioners are on 


tric light company presidents. This is 
We 


that an intricately-phrased law and a 


very discouraging. had believed 
hallowed body of overseers would elimi- 
nate greed and graft; instead of which 
it is evident that whatever graft is avail- 
able now goes to politicians instead of 
to hard-working business men. 


THE WRONG ARGUMENT 

Among the many articles which are 
constantly appearing in the popular 
magazine; on the subject of electric 
cookery are some which purport to show 
that electric cooking can be performed 
as cheaply as gas cooking. This may or 
may not be true, but in either case the 
price argument is the wrong argument 
and those interested in the development 
of the eleetrie range would do well to 
use their influence to have it removed 
from the discussion. 

Gas and electricity are seldom in com- 
The 
twin utilities can make faster progress 
and greater profit by searching each to 
perfect methods of application and each 
to raise the standard of popular de- 


petition solely on a price basis. 
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mand, than they can by leading the 
public to clamor for cheaper service. 


EXCUSABLE EXASPERATION 

About every so often the men with 
life and fortune bound up in the elec- 
tric vehicle are guilty of expressing 
their exasperation at the chuckle-head- 
edness of certain stand-pat central sta- 
tion engineers who will not see the op- 
portunity offered by electric transpor- 
tation. As a general proposition, invee- 
tive is a poor sales argument, but in 
this matter our sympathies are with the 
vehicle men. When an American elee- 
tric truck manufacturer within a single 
month ships his product to Shanghai, 
Cuba and South Africa, he is to be ex- 
cused for feeling murderous when some 
central station operator vents that an- 
cient wheeze, ‘‘Our conditions are dif- 
ferent.”’ 


LIGHTING “OLD GLORY” 

The present national spirit offers a 
particularly opportune basis for intro- 
ducing widely the use of electric signs 
representing the national emblem. 

The country is awake to the fact that 
America is something more than a place 
of habitation. Folk are looking for an 
opportunity to manifest their Ameri- 
canism. The flag, waving by day and 
aglow 


by night, appeals to all as the 


fittest symbol of the national ideal. 
ARES RNR eeE 


WILLIAM CLAFLIN ANDREWS 

The sudden death of William Claflin 
York, 
December 22nd, robs the industry of a 
man as widely known and as thoroughly 


Andrews, which occurred in New 


liked as any of the younger generation 
of electrical men.- For over three years 
he was advertising manager and secre- 
Pre- 
vious to joining our staff he was m 
charge of the advertising of the Edison 
Lamp Works; he left us to become ad- 


tary of ELecTRICAL MERCHANDISE. 


vertising manager of the Edison Storage 


Battery Company, which position he 
held at the time of his death. 
Mr. Andrews was a graduate of 


Columbia University, and a member of 
societies and 


friends 


seore of elubs, 


His 
many hundreds, including some of the 


almost a 
associations. numbered 
most important men in our industry. 
If he fault it that he 
freely gave of his energy and earning 


had a was too 
power to the service of those seemingly 


less fortunate than himself. 
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THE PRIZE WINNERS 
of the Edison Day Contest] | | 







































1 
€ 
4 
¢ 
¢ 
2 
—— NAME COMPANY. WATTS. PRIZE. , 
FE, R E \f | | H 1. PERRY OAKES, Indianapolis Lt. & Ht. Co 621,065 Indian 
Indianapolis, Ind. Motorcycle. 
2. HOWARD CURTIS, Michigan Light Co. 539,140 Evinrude 
“| are the happy Flint, Mich. Rowboat Motor. 
=" ~ ms 3 FORREST GILBERT, The Torry-McConnell Hdwe. Co 404.840 Old Town Canoe. ‘ 
(FE) WwW of the Flint, Mich. ; 
inners 4 RICHARD ADAMS. United Illg. Co. 372,300 Iver-Johnson ) 
e e ° Westville, Conn. Mobicycle. 
33 Tincl al prizes. 5. WALTER RIVERS, Savannah Elec. Co. 261.440 Gibson Mandolin 
p Savannah, Ga. 


oe 6. EDWARD BLAINE, Jr., Queen Ann Elec. Shop. 183,260 Elgin Watch. 
In addition 2000 Seattle, Wash. 


7. VINCENT DEASY, Erner Elec. Co 142.865 Kodak. 


. Lakewood, Ohio. 
Eveready Flashlights 8. SYDNEY THOMPSON, Cc. P. Newman 114.775 Globe-Wernicke 


Passaic, N. J. 


Bookcase. 
. 9 CARL DIRLAM. Consumers Power Co. 98,955 Ives 
will e awal o to Jackson, Mich. Electric Train 
10. IRVING GROVER Nashua It., Ht. & Pr. Co. 90,095 Remington Rifle. 


Nashua, N. H. 


the contestants next 11. KEVY KAISERMAN, The Phila. Elec. Co. 86.340 Chest of Keen- 


Philadelphia, Pa. Kutter Tools. 
. e h 12. HOWARD LEWIS. Metropolitan Elec. Co. 85,995 Hettrick Wall 
in order. With the wathat te =o 
13. JESSE F. CLARK, Lynn Gas & Elec. Co. 80,820 Mecanno Outfit. 
4 D | Lynn, Mass. ‘ 
exception O €la- 14. BERTHA M. BURNS, Henry Heick Hdwe. Co. (4,270 $7.50 worth of 
Louisville, Ky. Magazines. 
N h D k 15. ELIZABETH SCHAUFFLER. Lakewood Wtr. & Lt. Co. 74,025 Set of Thermos 
ware, ort a ota Lakewood, N. J. Bottles. 
16. HERBERT LAMB. Indianapolis Lt. & Ht. Co. 72.370 Stevens Rifle. 


and New Mexico, - ieee nae sad Edison Elec. Co. 71,835 Reach Football. 


HOOVER, 


Lancaster, Pa. " 
Newell Wtr. & Pr. Co., Newell, W.. Va. 


t | t ns il] 18. NORA BAILEY, Hellyer Elec. Co., E. Liverpool, Ohio en earn ee 
at least one prize wl 5 at es eer 


Liverpool, 
‘ 19. HARRY HERRING, Little Rock Rwy. & Elec. Co 68355 Spalding 
t t t Little Rock, Ark Boxing Gloves. 
go O every S a . In 20. PAUL NORTON, The John L. Walker Co. 67,420 A. & F. Skis. 
e Hamilton, Ohio. e6.300 Wrieht @ Di 
21. 2U VITMAN Metropolitan Elec. Co. rig tson 
the Union. Of the 1. RUTH WITMAN, sr 22 
° ° ° 22. RAND G. SCHENCK, Mr. H. C. Rorabaugh. 66,260 Spalding 
3 3 principal prizes New Kensington, Pa. jacine brea. Bag. 
9 23. JOHN MacCOLL. La France Elec. Const. & Supply Co. 909 aterman 
° Ps Toledo, Ohio. ‘ Fountain Pen 
29 will o into 13 24. HENDERSON COTTER, P. F. Lyons. 69.089 yg on 
g Tampa, Fla. ‘ y 
25. RUSSELL E. PHILLIPS. Richmond Light & R. R. Co. 58,790 Flexible Flyer. 
states east of the West New Brighton, N. Y ; ; 
26. ALBERT HOKE, Price Elec. Co. 55,470 Barney & Berry 
° ° ° ° New Castle. Pa. Skates. 
Mississi 1 and one 27. MAURICE R. RIES, Burke Elec. Works. 55,025 Hunting Knife 
pp New Orleans. La. 
28. JOHN MURPHY, Superior Wtr., Lt. & Power Co. 52,035 Spalding 
each into 4 western Superior, Wis aoe ae 
29. JOHN HEARN, Schenectady Illg. Co. 51,575 Spalding 
Schenectady, N. Y. Catcher’s Mask. 
t t h 30. ROBT. GRANGER, Beacon Lt. Co. 50.330 Crokinole Board. 
states. | ere are tanked” ba, 
ae 47,975 Any $1,50 Book 
31. MARY MOYER Metropolitan Elec. Co. omre i” oe : 
x ; } I oR, 
Reading, Pa oe 
five girls among the 32. JOHN ELSBACH, Gas & Elec. Appliance Co. 47,785 Caen, sae 
San Francisco, Cal. : 
. . 
h f 33 JOHN ALBRIGHT, Indianapolis Lt. & Ht. Co. 47.560 Any $1.50 Book. 
Cc 1e€ winners. Indianapolis, Ind 
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Selling Service 


An Appeal to the Gas Industry Which Applies Also to Us 


The principles and problems of gas 
and gas appliance sales are almost iden- 
tical with those attending the sale of 
electricity appliances. It 1s an all-too- 
common belief that the two services are 
opposed, competitive. This is largely 
error. The two utilities can work hand 
in hand, and the men on the firing line 
can and should merchandise either or 
both products with equal facility. An 
instance of such success is the record of 
C. A. Bigler of Denver, mentioned else- 
where in this issue, who sold in one 
month 112 electric flat irons and 11 gas 
ranges; 3 electric radiators and 2 gas 
water heaters. 

Because the problems are so nearly 
the same, electrical men should find 
much of interest in the following paper 
presented before the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association.—Editor. 


¥ ee uses for heat are multiplying 
and they will continue to multi- 
ply, but to serve more customers 
with gas and serve customers with more 
gas, more and better salesmen service is 
needed. 

There is no magical short-cut between 
an ordinary output of gas and a larger 
one. The sale of gas is not exempt from 
the same expert sales work which has 
been essential to every other great man- 
ufacturing and mereantile achievement. 

From the standpoint of commerical 
progress, it is unfortunate that gas com- 
panies acquired a great portion of their 
business without solicitation for there 
are many examples in other lines of 
business where an expert sales organiza- 
tion was the sole method by which the 
products were successfully put on the 
market. In creating a market for goods 
for which there was no demand, they 
built scientific sales organizations. 

Gas companies to-day are confronted 
with a selling problem and it is tremend- 
ously big. 

Engineers have made it easy to supply 
gas service. The town is rare that can 
justly claim to have ‘‘poor gas.’’ The 
merchandising problems are very much 
slower to solve. 


Connecting the work of the gas maker 
with the growing wants of the user re- 
quires more attention than has been 
given to it. It requires more engineers 
and more real salesmen. Salesmen are 
searce and they always will be, although 
almost any man who will apply his 
energies to it can become a thoroughly 
eapable salesman if directed by men 





By GEoRGE WILLIAMS 


who have had experience in the business 
and possess consistent conception of the 
possibilities in it. 

Now is a good time for men with tech- 
nical training to become salesmen; also 
the time for salesmen to acquire more 
technical knowledge. It is the time for 
every company to reorganize and train 
new business departments; time for 
every company to put itself in an atti- 
tude toward the public of desiring more 
business. 

This year might be considered an 
epoe in the Gas Industry. Companies 
that have existed on a sort of retail 





Williams, 


George Vanager 
New Business Department, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company. 


trade must now make preparations for 
a wholesale business. The industrial 
world is undergoing its most radical 
revolution. Hand tools are supplanted 
by power, coal by gas, electricity and 
oil. The gas men are doing the least in 
adjustment to the new conditions. Rates 
are going lower. Few companies will 
be able to sell gas at a profit unless their 
output is greatly increased and that 
portion of the big output requires super- 
vision of the installation of the proper 
appliances. If there ever was a time 
when the Gas Industry needed the work 
that this Association is trying to pro- 
mote, it is Now. The company of to-day 
and to-morrow will be a money-maker 
or not, according to its organized selling 
ability. 

A gas company has a character and 
makes some kind of impression on the 
community it serves just as an individ- 
ual salesman does on customers. Before 
the salesman can achieve satisfactory 
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results, a proper organization for the 
work of his department is necessary, but 
previous to this in importance is that 
position of the company which corre- 
sponds to ‘‘personality’’ in the man. 
The company’s property, its appearance, 
its style of doing business, the tone of 
its advertising, the order of its sales- 
rooms, the location and attitude all have 
a great deal to do for the best of repre- 
sentatives it can send out. The public 
detects and detests in a corporation boot- 
licking, hypocrisy, littleness, snobbish- 
ness or sloppiness, as it does in people. 
The publie recognizes sound principles, 
it suspects a loss to stockholders or an 
unjust price for gas if appliances are 
sold at a loss. 

The gas company cannot ignore these 
general principles of business that have 
been so vital in all successful institutions ‘ 
along other lines of business. Serious 
details for all of the greatest American 
business organizations are looked at in- 
differently by many gas companies; such 
as the exhibit of goods, education and 
compensation of salesmen, records of 
chances for selling, experiments, look- 
ing for new outlets for the products, 
location of salesrooms, inspection service 
for the larger or complicated installation 
and many other details important to 
other corporations are just as profitable 
if applied to ours. 

Every town has representative branch- 
es of great national corporations in five 
and ten cent stores, theatres, newspapers, 
cigar stores or department stores. All 
of their methods, of course are not ideal, 
but the loeal management of the gas com- 
pany is too busy and sometimes too great 
a personage to get around and study the 
methods that fifty-thousand-dollar-per- 
year men have devised for the purpose 
of building business. In many towns at 
this moment more oil (in value) is be- 
ing shipped to factories than the entire 
earnings of the gas company and used 
for many operations where gas would 
excel the oil fuel. Gas men are delin- 
quent in cashing-in on common 
mercial opportunities. 


com- 


The making of pianos, sewing ma- 
chines and automobiles was in pioneer 
days a marvel, but a simple process now 
compared to selling them. Gas service 
also now needs more trained talent to 
sell it than to make it, and the talent 
lies in being able to sell it in various 
forms of service. This talent cannot be 
commanded at two or three dollars per 
day per man, and is not floating over 
the country looking for work. It has to 
be trained and trained by an experi- 
eneed organization. 

We handicap ourselves with the as- 
sumption that the public knows more 











ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 


“OLD GLORY” 


The sign that took the 
city of Toledo by storm 








sold fast in Toledo. In the first three or four weeks 80 
| were connected to the Central Station lines. They 
were snapped up by stores, factories, hotels, clubs, lodges, 
theatres, etc. It is estimated that at least 300 will have been 
installed in Toledo by the end of February—a sign load of 
approximately 300 kilowatts. 


et from the start the attractive electric flag signs 








Within the last few weeks scores of other Central Stations have 
taken up with the proposition. They have been quick to see in 
it big load-building possibilities. 


Patriotic sentiment is running high just now. Why not take 
advantage of this fact to sell additional kilowatts to your cus- 
tomers? It will surprise you how easily this can be done. 
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“OLD GLORY” 


in a new and won- 
derful electric effect 
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FLAG similar to that shown on the front cover 
A of this magazine can be obtained from electric sign 





manufacturers at very attractive prices, in a number 
of sizes, for inside and out-of-door use. (See accompanying 
table). The smallest has a current consumption of almost 
one kilowatt—the largest, over three 
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than it actually does about the service we 
have for sale. We fail to provide facili- 
ties to find the numerous products and 
operations than can be favorably affected 
by the introduction of gas. The uses for 
heat that might be found in many manu- 
facturing concerns far exceed the uses 
for power. Opportunities for good 
patronage are delayed to-day by the 
need of trained salesmen. These delays 
may require years to recoup. Just from 
lack of solicitation and demonstration 
or intelligent explanation, oil or elec- 
trical equipment may be installed, the 
new investment by the customer post- 
pones any other change. The manufac- 
turer gets rid of coal, which is the im- 
portant thing to him. We cannot ex- 
pect the customers to wait forever on us 
nor to adopt all of our set ideas as to 
their progress. 

Merchants long ago indicated that 
they wanted individuality in their light- 
ing. We were slow to show them the 
easy way. We though only of selling 
gas and they wanted lighting service 
in variety. They wanted show windows 
lighted every: night with dusk till mid- 
night service—this was very important 
advertising service to the store, but we 
only thought of selling gas at the meter 
and not of selling advertising. It was 
no harder to devise a shut-off for gas 
than it was for the electrical switch. 
Again, homes and restaurants that re- 
quired large and well made equipment, 
found the cheapest of its kind at the 
local gas office. 

Merchandising has been neglected or 
eonducted at a loss. The public is ready 
to pay a profit on appliances, installa- 
tion work and for expert salesmen and 
demonstrators. It pays for these things 
on nearly everything else it buys and 
pays cheerfully. The public is not so 
stingy as we think it is. It not 
begrude instructive advertising or con- 
venient and attractive show-rooms. It 
knows that these things broaden the out- 
put, in time lessons the price, and is 
consequently a saving to them. It likes 
to see good service. ood goods, buy them 
and have them delivered in style. It 
wants color and art on five cent grocer) 
packages and prefers automoblie deliv- 
very to wagon. 

To inerease gas output it is necessary 
to increase the number and variety of 
appliances in use. Plumbers, gas-fitters, 
hardware dealers and department stores 
will not promote gas service with the in- 
terest that gas companies have in it. The 
gas company must sell appliances if thev 
are going to be sold on any scale that 
will result in a great increase of gas 
sales. There is no need of taking a loss 
on the appliances. It requires a selling 
organization to do this and backed by 
the idea prevailing in every other de- 
partment that the company wants more 
business. 

Few companies within the next few 
years will be able to show a profit un'ess 
their output is enlarged considerably. 
The next ten years will bring more re- 
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markable changes than the ten that have 
passed. Every indication shows te 
need of greater commercial organization 
for gas companies. The public, the 
stockholder and gas manufacturer ap- 
preciate this. 


This immediate establishment of a 
trained selling organization in many 
companies is an impossibility. Sales- 


men are not looking for positions but 
there are plenty of men who can be ob- 
tained from sales departments for every 
company in the country. Each depart- 
ment requires team work. It requires a 
head who has himself sold gas service 
and who ean direct salesmen without 
tieing them down with a lot of picay- 
unish rules. A great deal of work now- 
adays is technical and each department 
should include sufficient technical talent 
to cope with local necessities. 

Men who make good gas company 
representatives are not the kind that 
will work by a fixed set of rules or form- 
ulae. The manager may have the knowl- 
edge of the business and the ability to 
instruct his men but unless he does so 
by suggestion and with sympathy his 
men will resent his rules, at least to 
themselves. 

Salesmen have to use their own minds 
and methods, they should not be sub- 
mitted to petty domination—they should 
work by a system but orders for their 
service they are selling will after all de- 
pend upon their demeanor and courage. 

The mere getting together of a num- 
ber of men for this work is not enough. 

Their efficiency is enhanced and their 
training is necessary by daily contact 
with other. Daily meetings in- 
crease their courage. Timidity in ap- 
proaching new customers is a natural 
handicap to every salesman. 

Selling is a profession and not a trade. 
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The salesman will always have to have 
an organization with him in order to 
produce effective work. 

Selling departments, as well as com- 
panies, will always require systems and 
know their prospects and possibilities in 
detail. This is what is generally termed 
scientific salesmanship, the thing that 
has made every great industry in Amer- 
ica what it is. 


Window Lighting Trick 

Standard and proper practice in store 
window lighting requires a narrow 
opaque or semi-opaque panel at the top 
of the window to protect the eye of the 
passer-by from the glare of the lights. 
It has been usual for this purpose to 
paint a sign upon the glass, using an 
opaque background and_ transparent 
letters, thus giving a transparency sign 
effect. The Consumers Electrie Light 
& Power Company of New Orleans has 
adopted the scheme of having these 
signs done upon ordinary shade cloth, 
finished with proper hems and fringe, 
as shown in the accompanying picture. 


“This photograph,’’ writes W. J. 
Aicklen, Jr., ‘‘gives a good idea of the 


style of window shade sign now being 
used by all of the companies controlled 
by the United Gas & Electric Corpora 
tion. These we use in place of the or 
dinary painted window sign to hide the 
window reflectors. They are made out 
of ordinary straw colored shade cloth 
with a fringe, and the painting can be 
done by any first-class sign painter. The 
total cost to us of the three large shades 
and three small ones, painted an in- 
stalled complete as shown, was approx- 
imately $20.00 

‘“We are simply passing this idea 
along in the event that some other fel- 
low may be able to use it.’ 








Shade Cloth Signs Used by Consumers Company. 
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THE SALE OF POWER 
Power Sales Methods 


Motors 





The Foundation of Power Salesmanship 


A Branch of the Business in Which “Hot Air” Has No Place 


‘¢¢ HE power salesman of the 
future must be a man endowed 
with a little more than the 
average common sense, regardless of his 
technical training or previous condition 
of servitude. Such a salesman will be 
characterized by his straightforward, 
commonsense way of doing things and 
by the elimination of the all-too-usual 
‘hot air’ propensities. ’’ 

In these words a_ very successful 
power man summed up for me the foun- 
dation of power salesmanship as it must 
be practiced in 1916 and _ thereafter. 
Continuing, he said: 

‘*T believe that a very decided char- 
acteristic of a good power salesman 
should be his absolute democracy—that 
is, his ability to meet with equal efficacy 
the stokers and oilers in the isolated 
plants as well as the presidents and 
general managers with whom he will 
ultimately have to deal. I would make 
the suggestion that ELectricaL MER- 
CHANDISE undertake to point out to 
power salesmen, big and little (prin- 
eipally big), the viewpoint of the men 

‘*Hot Air’’ Has No Place 
who are shoveling coal and keeping the 
wheels turning. They are men who 
eount. They can make, even if they 
eannot break, the central station power 
salesman.’’ 

This, it appears to me, is the correct 
view, though it is not always held by 
power men who are making records. But 
at least a half dozen successes which 
have come to my notice are directly 
traceable to this characteristic—democ- 
‘acy. One power man in particular, 
who has about as good a record for sales 
as any in the field, is in the habit of 
keeping a Kodak picture—history of 
each installation sold, which history in- 
eludes a picture of the original isolated 
plant, the same equipment when 
scrapped, the new installation, and the 
engineer who did not lose his job. This 
salesman insisted that the engineer was 
as necessary to successful central station 
operation of a big industrial equipment 
as he had been to the isolated plant. 
Upon approaching a new prospect, there- 
fore, it was the usual program for this 
salesman to show the pictures to the 
man with the oil can and overalls, and 
to dwell with some emphasis upon the 
snap-shot of the engineer who did not 
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lose his job. When an engineer thinks 
you are taking his weekly pay envelope 
away from him, you can depend upon 
him to fight you at every turn—to mini- 
mize the costs and bolster up the effi- 
ciency of the old plant. But when he 
sees that the central station installation 
means that he holds his job and has 
easier work, shorter hours and freedom 
from the strain and danger of break- 


downs, he immediately becomes a pas- 
sive if not an active ally. 
While price is an important—fre- 


quently the governing factor in the sale 
of central station power, it does not fol- 
low that the central station will have to 
sell power at a lower cost than that at 
which the particular customer can make 
it himself. It is here that the real sell- 
ing of central station power enters into 
the proposition and opens up the field 
for a branch of engineering little 
thought of until within the past few 
years. 

Economy in the use of power in an 
industrial plant is a matter which until 
recently has been sadly neglected. In 
the few plants where the power problem 
has been given even fair recognition, en- 
tire stress seems to have been laid on 
the economy in the generating plant it- 
self, 

The fact that a certain manufacturer 
is producing power at a certain low 
price per horsepower hour at his engine 
or switchboard does not necessarily 
mean that the power engineer cannot 
show that manufacturer a decided year- 
ly saving by the use of central station 
power, even were the central station 
rates higher than the low price already 
stipulated. By a careful review of the 
power distribution and a close analysis 
of the applications throughout the pros- 
pect’s factory, changes may be suggest- 
ed and savings effected which would re- 
sult in a marked decrease in the cost per 
unit of finished product, thus reflecting 
a eredit to the use of central station 
power from a dollars and cents stand- 
point alone, to say nothing of the elimi 
nation of innumerable power house per- 
plexities to which the consumer has pre- 
viously been subjected. 

This attacking the cost per unit of 
finished product means that the power 
engineer’s knowledge of electrical en- 
gineering is only of the many branches 


of engineering with which he must thor- 
oughly familiarize himself, not the least 
of which is that branch having human 
nature as a basis. Human engineering 
in its several phases affords a field of 
endeavor which no power engineer can 
afford to overlook. It means the sue- 
cess or failure of any power selling pro- 
position. However, well one may lay 
out the several drives and applications, 
however exact the motor sizes may be 
reckoned, and however ideal the mechan- 
ical and electrical results, if one fails to 
win the confidence of the prospect and 
his approval of the proposition, all will 
count for naught. 

Yet this fact that one is dealing 
largely with human nature should not 
lead one into false trails. It should al- 
ways be borne in mind that the ethies 
of the engineering profession are by no 
means to be abandoned simply because 
one is engaged in a branch which had so 
much to do with the purely commercial 
field. 

From the standpoint of his employers, 
the power salesman should be familiar 
with the many central station problems 
in both the generating and distribution 
departments, so that he will have a 
working knowledge of the costs of differ- 
ent classes of service and be able to dis- 
cern between profitable and unprofit- 
able loads. The addition of several 
thousand horsepower in motors to the 
connected load of a central station does 
not necessarily mean that the stock- 
holders may expect increased dividends ; 
the opposite might be the case. The 
writer has in mind a where the 
connected load of a certain installation 
was reduced from 1300 hp. to about 550 
hp. and the profitable revenue to the cen- 
tral station thereby increased by several 
per cent, to say nothing of increased effi- 
ciency in the service to the consumer 
himself. The fact that the power sales- 
man is dealing in the class of business 
on which the margin of profit per unit 
of product is necessarily close make it 
essential that he exercise considerable 
discretion as to the class of prospects 
upon which to exert the maximum or 
minimum effort. 

Coupled with common sense, democra- 
ey and the ability to appreciate the 
value of prospective business, the power 
salesman must cultivate patience. A 


Case 
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very great many sales have been made 
where the prospect has steadily refused 
to consider central station service defi- 
nitely until an accident robbed him of 
his isolated power source; then, the first 
consideration being the speed with 
which he might again have his plant in 
operation, he has turned to the central 
station. And if the central station sales- 
man has done his work well up to that 


point, and has the ability to rise to the 
emergency, such an accident almost in- 
variably means a permanent customer. 
Yet the only man who is in position to 
take advantage of these opportunities is 
one who has won the confidence of all 
who are concerned in his sueeess—from 
the president to the stoker of the private 
plant; from the general manager to the 
lineman of his own company. 


Technical Salesmen Needed 


N a comparatively recent gathering of 

electrical men, Samuel Insull, of 
Chicago, gave it as his opinion that the 
central station industry is today a power 
business rather than a lighting business, 
and that our function is to produce and 
distribute the energy required in a 
viven territory, whether that energy is 
used for purposes of lighting, for pur- 
poses of stationary power, for industrial 
purposes or for purposes of transporta- 
tion. 

To support this opinion, figures were 
quoted. The Commonwealth Edison 
(‘ompany at the time the statement was 
made was selling only about 25 per cent 
of its output for lighting, from which 
it received 47 per cent of its total reve- 
nue. Approximately 75 per cent of its 
output was sold as power, from which it 
received 53 per cent of its revenue. The 
total annual output upon which these 
figures were based was 712,000,000 
kwh. and the total income something like 
$15,000,000. 

Compare this with England, where the 
business is still largely a lighting busi- 
ness: about 300 ‘‘electrie supply under- 
takings’’ (as they call central stations in 
England) had altogether an output of 
1,128,000,000 kwh. from which they re- 
ceived in round figures, $40,000,000. 
But they sold only 4614 kwh. per capita, 
while in Chicago the sales are 326 kwh. 

their income is but $1.67 per capita, 
against Chieago’s $7.08 per capita. 

The significance of these figures. 
coupled with the definite statement of a 
man like Mr. Insull, who is responsible 
for some $250,000,000 invested in elec- 
trie light and power companies, will not 
be lost upon clear-headed central station 
commercial men. They mean only one 
thing, that the big future in this busi- 
ness belongs to the man who ean sell 
power. To sell power requires a certain 
amount of technical knowledge. To ac- 
quire technical knowledge means buck- 
ling down to an overtime session in class- 
room or beside the library lamp. 

In probably no business in the world 
is it made easier for ambitious men to 
fit themselves for the future at the same 
time that they are well provided for in 
the present. In mercantile life, in man- 
ufacturing, a man progresses by main 
strength and natural aptitude. In the 
central station business, men are literal- 
ly begged to become more competent. 
The big companies provide schools and 


instructors: the associations provide 
correspondence courses. About the only 
thing the individual must provide is the 
willingness to advance and _ sufficient 
brains to absorb the education which is 
thrust upon him. 

A few y ars ago—less than half a 
dozen—commercial men in the central 
station field were wont to half sneer at 
the technical graduate. There was a 
basis for that attitude, for even recent 
technical graduates are mostly of the 
genus “‘high brow,’’ a species lacking in 
business sense, practicality and aggres- 
siveness. 

But times are changing. Colleges to 
day are turning out, not members of the 
engineering profession, but business men 
with technical training. It has been 
realized that a man need not abandon 
common sense when he acquires knowl- 
edge of a slide rule, that professional 
ethics and business ethies are about on 
a parity, and that a power contract 
bearing the signature of a responsible 
manufacturer is more negotiable than a 
vellum diploma signed by the dean of a 
university. 

The new type of technical graduate 
is making his mark in the central station 
commercial field. Soon he will dominate 
it. He will come, already trained, to 
seize the opportunity which the imme- 
diate future holds in this business for 
the power salesman—unless salesmen 
now in the business ‘‘beat him to it’’ by 
acquiring the necessary technical train- 
ing to seize that opportunity first. 


Shake-Up In S. E. D. 


G. B. Muldaur, W. W. Ayers, J. J. 
Reardon and C. Riderhof have severed 
their connection with the Society for 
Electrical Development, their work be- 
ing undertaken by H. W. Alexander, G. 
W. Hill and C. H. Griffith, the last 
named coming from the MeJunkin Ad- 
vertising Company of Chicago. 

The Society announces that it is con- 
tinuing its regular work and has under 
consideration plans for 1916. 


“‘Every New Business man has a 
chance to prove to himself whether or 
not he is a good merchant. If he 1s 
not, he should try some other profes- 
sion. 
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Any Day or Every Day is 


Flag Day 


with the merchant who uses a 
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Interchangeable Panel Sign 


A set of several panels, each with its distinctive 
commercial legend and a flag panel for patriotic 
occasion, constitutes a most complete sign 
equipment at the lowest possible cost. 


KNOCKED-DOWN 
ELECTRIC SIGNS 


Simply Pull Two Cotter Pins 
and the Sign Will Come Apart. 
Assembled in a Twinkling. 
Each section slips easily in place. Completely wired 
in accordance with rules of the Underwriters 


Made in four stock sizes—3', 4', 5', and 6! in length 
Average shipping weight, 125 Ibs, 


The best low priced sign on the market. 











Patent Applied For 


Write for detailed particulars and attractive 
trade discounts 


cx Lush Sign Works xc. 


MERRICK ROAD 
FREEPORT, N. Y. 
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Window Lighting 
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Chalk Talks to Sign Salesmen 


No. 3. Some of the Technical and Mechanical Factors that Enter Into Sign Satisfaction 


HERE are a good many mechan- 
ical and a few electrical limitations 


which the sign designer must 
always consider. If salesmen gener- 


ally knew more about them it would 
save us all a good deal of trouble and 
largely prevent the dissatisfaction which 
follows the erection of a poor sign. 
Understand, I am not bewailing the 
quality of the signs now being erected 
throughout the country: in most cases 
these signs are good. What I am trying 
to get at is that these signs might easily 
be better, larger, more resultful as ad- 
vertisements. I want to impress upon 
sign salesmen that whatever dissatisfae- 
tion exists is almost invariably the sales- 
man’s fault or ignorance. You wouldn’t 
sell a 3-lb. travelers iron for service in 
a tailor shop: then why sell an inade- 
quate sign? 

For example, how many cases do we 
see around the country where someone 
has tried to carry out in a small panel, 
flashing effects that have been used on 
large roof displays. The bottle of liquid 
pouring into a glass is such an effect. 
The very secret of the success of its 
natural effect lies in having a large 
amount of space at hand in which to 
carry out the details. The very smallest 
space that the ‘‘running effect’’ in this 
sign can be worked out successfully is 
eight feet. Yet I have seen the whole 
apparatus bottle, stream and glass, at- 
tempted in less space. Again, the human 
figure is used largely in signs advertis- 
ing clothing houses, and is sometimes 
used in a conventional form for outside 
decorative effects on theatres. The hu- 
man figure is made up of so many small 
details that it is really impossible to 
bring them out effectively by outline 
lighting in anything but a large roof 
display. Take any one portion of the 
figure, the hand, or the foot or the head 
for instance; the very least space you 
can use them in outline effectively, ow- 
ing to the size of lamps and receptacles 
is approximately four or five feet, and 
to flash either one of these will require 
at least half again this space for the 
slightest moving effect. 

For it must be realized that the smal!- 
est sign lamp is 134 inches in diameter, 
and the standard sockets permitted by 
the fire underwriters is 214 inches. 
Obviously, closer spacing than 3 inches 
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centres is impractical, and when flash- 
ing effects are demanded more space is 
needed. Therefore, the more detail in 
the design and the more elaborate flash- 
ing effect, the more space must be al- 
lowed unless we wish to entirely lose 
the effect. 

Trade-marks part-cularly are a source 
of trouble, for too often the customer 
wants an elaborate moving effect in very 
small space and the salesman, keen for 
the order and not realizing the inflex- 
ible limitations of proceeds to 
build false hopes in that customer's 
mind. To illustrate my meaning more 
thoroughly let me quote an incident that 
actually happened. I was once asked to 
submit a design in which was to be ear- 
ried out the trade-mark of the customer, 
this trade-mark representing an eagle 
with spread wings. The proposition was 
to flash this eagle so that it would ap- 
pear to fly. Knowing the city ordinance 
would not permit more than five feet 
overhang for the sign, I pointed out to 
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A Sign that Was Effe ectire Because 
Peculiar Flasher Used, 


of the 


the salesman that it was impractical to 
carry out the desired effect with success 
in this limit. The salesman replied that 
this particular flashing effect had been 
his sole talking point in interesting his 
prospect, and that he had talked this 
point up so strong and had his prospect 
so interested that he would appear ridic- 
ulous if compelled to return to him and 
say, ‘‘It can’t be done.’’ The salesman 
himself could see no reason why it could 
not be worked out, claiming that he had 
seen it before, and felt convinced that if 
my company could not do it someone else 
could. There was only one thing to do: 
I drew up the sketch and put it up to 
the factory and they in turn placed the 
lamps to the best advantage, but the 
result was a fizzle. Naturally the cus- 
tomer was dissatisfied and the next 
morning after the sign was lighted came 
the usual kick about paying for some- 
thing that was unsatisfactory. The last 
I heard of the sign, the trade-mark was 
‘cut out’ entirely and a dissatisfied cus 
tomer added to the company’s liabilities. 
This was simply a case of the salesman 
talking himself too deeply into a subject 
that he was not familiar with so that he 
could not draw out gracefully. 

Space limitations, like any other handi 
cap, should not serve to discourage the 
salesman, but should kindle his enthusi- 
asm and develop his ingenuity. It is all 
a matter of point of view and smartness. 
For example, when a salesman is work- 
ing in a city in which there is a very 
stiff ordinance covering the overhang, 
method of rigging, ete., of signs, he ean 
either ‘‘lie down’’ and blame the city 
fathers for his non-suecess, or he ean 
sharpen his wits and make good in spite 
of the handicap. 

Once during an electrie sign campaign 
in Mexico City, I was asked by an 
American piano merchant, to get him 
up something that should be entirely 
different from anything else on the 
street. He did not care for much in the 
way of pretty flashing effects or series 
of eolored lights, he did not care very 
much for outlining his building, but he 
wanted something in the way of a sign 
that would stand out ahead of any other 
in the same block. I might here state 
that in Mexico City you will generally 
find the different classes of business in 
established districts; for instance, the 
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jewelers will be on one street, the haber- 
dashers on another, the clothiers on an- 
other, novelty and curiosity shops on an- 
other, an automobile row, bakers’ row, 
ete. And so the music shops were ali 
together, and many of them had signs, 
several in the same vicinity reading 
PIANOS, mostly vertical on account of 
the federal ordinance which limited the 
projection on signs to four feet. 

This was really a hard proposition to 
work out. In the first place, my cus- 
tomer wanted, if possible, the word 
PIANOS; he wanted something d ffer- 
ent from the ordinary vertical sign with 
flashing letters, or spelling effect, he did 
not care for, as he put it ‘‘ginger bread’’ 
in the way of a flashing border or orna- 
ment at the top, neither did he eare to 
outline his building. What he really 
wanted was PIANOS and_ something 
new, and he wanted something that 
could be seen from both directions. He 
turned down several propositions but we 
finely submitted the illustration shown 
here. At first glance it does not look 
like much, but the flashing effect is the 
secret of its suecess. The sign was hung 
in a vertical position on the building as 
shown in the sketch and was equipped 
with a writing flasher, beginning with 
the lower point of the P and flashing 
one lamp at a time until the entire word 
was spelled out, when the star at the top 
of the sign flashed on. The unusualness 
of the arrangement, together with its 
flashing effect, just answered the pur- 


SIGNS OF 
PROSPERITY 


for the New Year 


While your merchants are 
building their business plans 
for 1916, and laying the foun- 
dations for a year of greater 
activity and prosperity, why 
not convince them of the 
necessity for electric signs 
that will constitute “live” 
members of their selling 
Organization. 


MASON-MONOGRAMS 
The Signs That Talk 


W rite us for data that will convince 
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pose of my customer: it was the ‘‘some- 
thing different’’ that drew attention to 
his store. 

I once saw another very good illustra- 
tion of overcoming obstacles: in Galves- 
ton, Texas, as in a good many southern 
cities, the stores are equipped with 
wooden awnings (commonly called sun 
sheds) placed about 15 feet above the 
sidewalk. These awnings or sheds 
usually run the entire block, which 





in Example of Individuality in An 
pensive Sign 


Tnexr- 


leaves of course very little choice in the 
hanging of signs, which must be prac- 
tically all horizontal and hung beneath 
the sheds. They must also be at least 
12 feet above the sidewalk, the hanging 
irons must come out at the top of the 
signs, and must be made so that there 
is a 6-inch clearance between the shed 
and the sign. <As result of these numer- 
ous restrictions, there is left only 30 
inches of space within which to work. 

A prominent Galveston shoe dealer 
had been sold on the electric advertis- 
ing idea, but he wanted the sign made 
his way. He insisted, first of all, upon 
using his name in seript type, which 
was a sort of trade-mark with him. Be- 
sides the name, he insisted upon the 
word SHOES being a part of the sign. 
It was simply impossible to comply with 
these conditions within the space limi- 
tation set by the city ordinance, so the 
sign designer set to work to effect a 
compromise. The result was a large 
sign bearing the merchant’s name in 
script letters, as per specification, which 
was erected above the sun-shed or awn- 
ing, and from this sign an arrow curved 
around under the awning and_ flashed 
on the word SHOES. The script name 
was spelled out, letter by letter, then 
the arrow shot out around and under 
the shed, the SHOES flashed on. The 
result was that a bit of hard thinking 
and ingenuity by the designer not alone 
solved a difficult problem of meeting a 
serious space restriction and a_ bull- 
necked customer’s demands, but this in- 
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genuity developed one of the most suc- 
cessful merchants’ signs in Galveston. 

And now let me say a word about 
flashers: <A sign flasher, like any other 
piece of moving mechanism, requires in- 
spection, oiling and maintenance. It 
will not run forever unless cared for. 
This does not mean that a flasher is a 
delicate instrument, for as a matter of 
fact, all standard flashers are extremely 
hardy; but the sign salesman and the 
customer must realize that the flasher 
needs attention and that this attention, 
while it will save possible .issatisfae- 
tion, costs money. 

Another point of importance is that 
the flasher manufacturer can give valu- 
able advice in the matter of securing ex- 
traordinary effects, such as_ playing 
fountains, borders, spelling out of let- 
ters and so forth. When something ex- 
traordinary is desired, as I have be- 
fore said, it is well to get the advise of a 
responsible manufacturer as well as the 
designer. Furthermore he can tell you 
a number of things that are impossible, 
for after all there is a reasonable limit 
to flasher effects. Almost any effect can 
be secured at a price and by the use 
of specially designed machines, but it 
is obviously unwise to plan elaborate 
flashing effects for a comparatively small 
sign. The use of standard apparatus 
properly adapted to the problem in hand 
is always the cheapest and most satis- 
factory. 

In adapting a flasher, be sure that it 
complies with the underwriters rules. 
Violations of the rules may slip past 
careless inspectors, but ‘‘the game is not 
worth the candle.’’ Here, as in the 
construction of the sign itself, there is 
a temptation to cut costs, and the cus- 
tomer should be advised as to the ex- 
act merits of standard goods and the 
faults of those which may be secured at 
a cut price. 

Flashers should be installed as direct- 
ed by the manufacturer. He knows his 
business or he wouldn’t be in it. In 
this connection I believe the following 
list of ‘‘dont’s’’? by a prominent manu- 
facturer are well worth remembering. 
The advice applies to any good flasher : 

Dont start your flasher up without 
examining it for damage in transit. Give 
it a few turns by hand and see that 
everything works perfectly free and easy. 
If you fail to detect damage, it is lable 
to give trouble within a few days and 
vet your customer skeptical. It is far 
better to avoid a complaint than to 
remedy one after it is made. 

Don’t run a tight belt. Practically no 
power is required. Run it just as loose 
as it will stay on. If you have any 
doubt as to how easy flashers run, take 
a raveling out of a piece of cloth and 
see how you can use it for a belt to 
drive the flasher for a few minutes. 

Don’t run your flasher backwards. 

Don’t run your flasher too fast or too 
slow. If you run a flasher too slow the 
contacts will be broken slowly and burn 
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out abnormally fast by holding an are. 
If you run it too fast you will shake 
parts loose with vibration. 

Don’t fail to instruct your customer 
about oiling it. If you fail so to instruct 
your customer, the first thing you know 
the worm will be cut out. Instruct 
someone in authority other than the of- 
fice boy. 

Don’t screw either the flasher or 
motor down tight to the base. If you 
screw a flasher down tight, its base 
usually acts as a sounding board, es- 
pecially if placed over storm doors or 
on a light partition. Always leave one- 
eight of an inch clearance under the 
head of a screw that holds the flasher 
and motor, and put some rubber under 
both if necessary, otherwise it will be 
noisy. 

Don’t expect a flasher to run in a 
secluded spot forever without attention. 
If you permit a customer to neglect a 
flasher indefinitely, it is going to give 
trouble. 

Don’t overload any 
flasher. If you overload any switch on 
a flasher, you are not only courting 
trouble, but you are going to get it right 
from the start. 

This last item about overloading a 
flasher contains a hint which applies to 
the entire sign proposition. Don’t over- 
load the customer with a sign he can’t 
afford to run continuously. Don’t over- 
load the space used in the sign by try- 
ing to get a Broadway roof effect into 
panel containing less than 30 square 
feet. Don’t try to make a plunger out 
of a piker in the electrical advertising 
game—or vice versa. Don’t, above all 
else, go out and sell something that will 
only make trouble when it is delivered. 


switch on a 


New Billboard Advertising Stunt 


T is a well known fact that materials 

change color under different colored 
light. This fact has been used as the 
basis of some practical experiments with 
bill board illumination which have had 
remarkable results. An example is a 
board advertising the Hampton Court 
Apartments in Indianapolis. 

A daylight view of this sign shows 
the words ‘‘ Hampton Court’’ resting in 
a rosy sunset, while woven into the 
grass plot which will set off these apart- 
ments are the words, ‘‘Served by Mer- 
chants Heat and Light Company; 
George, MacLueas & Fitton, architects.’’ 

Under an amber colored light this is 
an intensive daylight picture with all 
the details brought to a sharp focus. 
A red light through the sky and a green 
light across the grass causes the letters 
on the sign to entirely disappear and 
shows the buildings under a glorious 
sunset. A blue light gives a distinctive 
night scene and causes the letters in the 
sky to appear if painted in black and 
those in the grass to appear in a delicate 
silver gray. This is said to be the first 
apppearance of this laboratory work 
used in a commercial way. 


ELECTRICAL 


In commenting on this installation, 
the Indiana Forum shows the practical 
need for the prompt adoption of this 
new system: ‘‘An advantage in a sign 
of this kind is in its departure from the 
old ecut-and-dried form of billboards 
covered in glaring colors with messages 
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which are an eyesore rather than an 
ornament. Constant agitation from 


women’s clubs is rapidly driving the 
old billboards from the highways and 
in their stead is appearing real art, in 
its application to this form of advertis- 


ing.’’ 


The Lights of Broadway 


What They Mean to the 


HERE’S a popular mistake about 
‘the bright lights of Broadway.’’ 


Broadway is among the worst 
lighted streets in New York. From 


Madison Square to 66th—a matter of 
some forty city blocks—there are only 
40 are lights. Fifth Avenue, within 
the same space, has 250 ares. Yet 
sroadway is the Great White Way, and 


Fifth Avenue an asphalted, lamp-lit 
desert. 
Why? 


The electrie signs. 

Within those same forty blocks on 
Broadway, where the pleasure-pulse of 
the nation beats fastest, one may see... . 
flashing, blazing, multi-colored 
They are of every size and many shapes. 
Some are world-famous: most are the 
modest, efficient insignia of careful mer- 


signs, 


chants. All, whether large or small, 
elaborate or simple, costly or cheap, are 
erected and maintained for the same 





single purpose—profit. 

For the electric sign is the sign of 
profit. It protits the advertiser who 
erects it. It profits the man who sees 
and heeds. It profits the street and the 
city in which it burns. Without its 
electric signs, Broadway, from being the 
after-dark shopping centre of the Re- 
public, would become almost as dead as 


the catacombs of Rome. 
FEW yeais ago, Broadway was 
unique. Today it is simply a proto- 


type of many ‘‘great white ways’’ that 
are scattered throughout the country. 
And the reason is this: Broadway is 
not a street, but a state of mind—it is 
not something which belongs to one city, 
but to America. For wherever you find 
five live, hustling, progressive and ag- 
gressive merchants within the space of 
a single city block, there you have a 
Broadway in the making. The same 
human nature which contributes profit 
to the merchants of the Broadway of 
the metropolis contributes profit to the 
many miniature Broadways which dot 
the land from sea to sea. The same 
hypnotie attraction which draws the 
millions of people annually to gaze on 
the blazing signs of New York’s great 
white way, also draws its hundreds and 
thousands of people to the lesser white 
ways in your city and mine. 

Now here is a peculiar fact: 

When a merchant erects an electric 
sign to lure away the trade of a nearby 
competitor, and the competitor erects an 


Merchant in the Interior 


electric sign to hold this trade, both 
find that they have more trade than be- 
fore. It is a case where one plus one 
make three: the increase being created 
business. And when the neighboring 
meichants, not to be outdone, also erect 
signs, then there is the beginning of a 
diminutive Broadway—a centre of life 
and activity and business—which means 
increased prosperity to all. 

Where does the business come from? 
you ask. From the development of the 
spending habit. Folk who stay at home 
o’ nights buy nothing they do not need, 
and fail to buy much they do need, even 
though these needs are few. Those who, 


eager for recreation after the day’s 
work, acquire the habit of walking 
abroad after dark, meeting friends, 


studying the illuminated window dis- 
plays, taking in ‘‘the show’’ and, in a 
small way, becoming men-about-town, 
find that they need more and smarter 
clothes, new hats, fresh haberdashery. 
They find themselves more ready to 
spend a dime or a dollar on entertain- 
ment, on luxury, on living. Their 
vision widens. They are no longer 
satisfied to remain in the rut. They ae- 
quire the cosmopolitanism of Broadway, 
the liberality of the man who knows he’s 
alive and is glad of it. 

Broadway is a state of mind. There 
is undoubtedly a deal of false glamour 
about the famous old pike, but this at 
least is true: Suecess stalks in the 
blaze of her electric signs. Through her 
pulsing, hustling, inspiring length there 
is room only for the man of the hour. 
He has money to spend. He is there to 
spend it. The merchants whose signs 
blaze forth are the merehants who will 
profit. 

And this is not alone of Broadway, 
New York, but of all those lesser Broad- 
ways which dot the land from sea to sea 
—the Broadway in your city and mine. 


The Point of Saturation 

There is no limi# to the number of 
electric signs that may be sold, any 
more than there is a limit to the number 
of automobiles or cook stoves or teeth- 
ing rings. Until the time comes when 
no new business is established, no new 
building erected, no ‘‘new blood’’ avail- 
able for civie and national advance- 
ment—until, in short, the world stands 
completely still—there will always be 
an increased market for electric adver- 
tising displays. 
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The Frantz Way 


To keep every FRANTZ appliance in constant use—that is the guiding 





principle of the FRANTZ selling organization. 





We are notsatistied simply to sell FRANTZ PREMIER Cleaners, and other 
FRANTZ appliances 


continually give the highest satisfaction. 





we insist that they shall always stay in service and 





Our many branches throughout the country are each furnished with a Repair 
and Service Department. These Service Departments respond instantly by 
automobile or motorcycle to each call for service or inspection that may 
arise from accidents, carelessness, ignorance, or any cause. Any electric 


appliance—even a FRANTZ appliance—may need occasional attention. 





And further—we continually teach our customers new uses of FRANTZ 
products. With the FRANTZ PREMIER Cleaner, for instance, we per- 
sistently show our customers how, by keeping the machine permanently 
connected, they can use it daily instead of weekly, and thus do all—not 


part—of their cleaning by electricity. 


Thus the Central Station is relieved of annoyance—expense—complaints— 
by FRANTZ service. Thus users of FRANTZ appliances are constantly 


satistied. This is 





The Frantz Way 


We want the co-operation of all Central Stations in pushing FRANTZ 





products, thus increasing by constant and satisfactory use the consumption 
of electrical power in the home. 


The Frantz Premier Company 
| Cleveland, U. S. A. 
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Taking a Peek at the Future 


Stimulating Ambition by Encouraging Men to Look Forward and 
Anticipate the Industry’s Development 


REAMS are very useful—in mod- 

eration. Every big accomplish- 

ment in the world’s history is 
simply a dream that has been realized. 
The realization part means hard work, 
courage, singleness of purpose. 

We are in the habit of encouraging 
work. We offer rewards for labor and 
penalize laziness. But it takes a man 
with something besides the slave-driver’s 
instinet to encourage dreaming. That 
is what Henry L. Doherty has done. 

In a recently announced competition, 
prizes were offered to the Doherty men 
for papers on any and various practical 
lines, such as the conduet of a new busi- 
ness department, how to sell coke, ac- 
countaney, and street railway operation. 
But tucked down in an inconspicuous 
corner of the announcement, this sub- 
ject was given: ‘‘New Applications for 
Electrie Service.’’ The idea was to have 
the men take a peek at the future and 
set down their visions of the industry’s 
development. Three prizes, aggregating 
$70, were the rewards for these Jules 
Verne fairy tales. 

The results showed the wisdom and 
necessity of encouraging men on the job 
to use their imaginations. They showed 
that the average man on the firing line 
does not see very far ahead of his nose, 
that most of his business dreaming is 
done for him, and that what really dif- 
ferentiates the ‘‘big men’’ from the 
rank and file is not so much industry 
and education and aptitude as it is the 
power to see the future clearly. 

Some of the men who submitted 
papers in this contest prognosticated the 
most weird and fanciful applications, 
the realization of which meant suspend- 
ing a few of the laws of nature and over- 
coming what are today entirely insur- 
mountable difficulties. Others suggested 
tiny developments, which could be ac- 
complished with a screw driver and a 
pair of pliers. Some foresaw expansion 
that would require all the wealth of the 
world to realize. Others expressed the 
belief that we had about come to the 
end of our rope and that the future held 
little else than dogged plugging along 
ruts that are already deep worn. 

Summing up such of the papers as 
have been made public, it is evident that 
there is both practical value and healthy 
recreation in encouraging men to use 
their imaginations in business. Weak- 
nesses are thus uncovered, unsuspected 
strength revealed. Best of all, ambition 
is stimulated; for nothing will make a 
man work with such enthusiasm as to 
feel himself a part of a great move- 
ment, to realize that he is contributing 
definitely to the world’s progress. All 


of us are doing just that, whether we 
Those who know it find 


know it or not. 





work their greatest pleasure. Those who 
don’t are the clock inspectors. 

The following quotations from the 
three prize-winning papers, by E. M. 
Jackson, W. H. Houston and Stuart B. 
Irby, contain some mighty practical 
thoughts: 

‘*In the communities where electricity 
is most used there is to be found the 
vreatest degree of prosperity.’’ 

‘*Seventy-five per cent of the work 
now being done with solder might be 
done with spot welders.’’ 

‘*A suitable electric heater for lino- 
type machines would enable the oper- 
ator to save many valuable hours each 
week that are now wasted in waiting 
for the proper flow of type metal.’’ 

‘*Electricity does not play nearly the 
part which it should in fire department 
service. Outlet boxes at each fire plug 
so that attachment could be made to 
motor would enable electricity to dis- 
place old style steamers and _ even 
modern gasoline engine pumps. This 
suggestion has been discussed with 
various reputable fire chiefs in large 
cities, and has met with their approval 
and their wonder as to why some such 
suggestion has not been effected.’’ 

‘‘It would be profitable for central 
stations to own and rent to farmers 
suitable compact electric hoists to be 
used in pulling and removing boulders 
and stumps. Another appliance would 
be a drill suitable for drilling post holes 
and for boring tree planting holes.”’ 

‘**Elecro-plating with colors could be 
developed to a universal practice with 
but very little attention.’’ 

‘‘By using various colored lights, cer- 
tain colors in pictures may be made to 
vanish and others to stand out more 
clearly. This principle can be used on 
illuminated advertising billboards, as for 
instance, where a fully dressed model is 
shown, and then by changing the color 
of the lights, the outer dress is made to 
disappear and the real article intended 
to be advertised appears in its stead— 
a corset. This suggestion presents to 
central stations a new channel through 
which to seek the larger national ad- 
vertisers.”’ 

‘‘Tt should be possible to develop a 
vacuum street cleaner for service upon 
paved streets.”’ 

‘*A properly constructed refrigerating 
system for cooling buildings would be 
as universally used in the south, where 
there is summer nine months in the 
vear, as the furnace is used for heating 
in the north.’ 

‘*Eleetricity offers the same oppor- 
tunity to you and to me today, as it of- 
fered to Edison thirty years ago.’’ 

One of the prize winners ended his 
paper with a list of available applica- 
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American Flectrical Heater Company 
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tions of electricity subdivided into 57 


sections and containing eight type- 
written pages. 

It is worth while for any man to 
dream of what the future holds, but 


these dreams as a rule should be tem- 
pered by what the man himself may 
hope to accomplish. Taking a peek at 
the future to see what applications may 
become practical, leads to a more care- 
ful mental canvass of the already prac- 
tical applications, and this in turn leads 
to the uncovering of sales opportunities 
under foot whieh had escaped notice 
before. 
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A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


OW, at the beginning of the year, you We offer extensive advertising and selling 
are formulating ideas and planning cam- help, more extensive even than that of the past. 
paigns to develop your business — to We offer the benefit of our experience in 

increase the value of your service. lamp manufacture through educational literature. 
From all indications, general conditions We offer the personal work of our District 

will be favorable for expansion. Results will Managers and Salesmen to increase the effi- 

follow energetic effort. ciency of your Salesmen in developing new 
Your lamp business presents a wonderful _ business. 

opportunity, an opportunity we would like to Finally we offer the name Westinghouse 


help to take advantage of. For the coming Mazda which means prestige for those who 

year we can give you co-operation which will handle Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. 

help you produce the results you want. You can easily take advantage of our help; 
We offer you a product of superior quality, a post card to us will bring you the facts. If 

the result of thirty-five years of successful you have had the benefit of Westinghouse 

lamp making. Mazda Service in the past, you know that it 
We offer service as perfect as we can makeit. represents somethig worth while. 


“Guaranteed by the Name” 





Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta Cincinnati Los Angeles Portland 
Baltimore Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis 
Boston * Dallas New Orleans Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Denver New York San Francisco 
Butte Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh Syracuse 





* Westinghouse Lamp Corporation 


Export Sales Department—165 Broadway, New York City 
For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Flood Lighting Advertises Bank 

A very successful installation of flood 
lighting was recently completed on the 
building of the Fletcher Savings & 
Trust Company, by the Merchants Heat 
& Light Company of Indianapolis, of 
which R. A. MacGregor is sales manager. 

The 15-story building has a frontage 
of 120 feet on Market Street and 96 feet 
on Pennsylvania Street. Owing to the 
architectural design, no attempt was 
made to flood-light below the third floor. 


The lighting is done by batteries of 
projectors aggregating 76 units on the 


main fronts and 24 projectors on the 
other two sides, or 100 in all. Each 
unit consists of a 250-watt National 
Type C Mazda in a mirrored reflector. 
The essential feature of the installa- 


tion is its dignity. 
by the newspaper reports published the 


This was emphasized 


morning 


after the system was put into 
service. 


‘*Building looms up _ like 
shaft of light,’’ stated the Indianapolis 
Star in boldface heading, ‘‘ Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company structure 
illuminated by system that brings out 
its beauty at night.’ 

The credit for this installation, which 
is the largest flood-lighting equipment 
excepting only the Woolworth Tower in 


New York, belongs jointly to Hugh 
Harrison, president of the Merchants 
Company, R. A. MaeGregor, sales man- 


ager, and H. H. Madesick, 
the National Lamp Works. 


engineer of 


One Ad Sells Ten Washing Machines 
REMARKABLE example 0° sue- 
cessful newspaper advertising is the 
full page here reproduced. This ad so'd 
ten washing machines during one week, 
aided by a good window display. It is 
well worth study. Every argument in 
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favor of workless 
yet the ad is so interesting and well di- 
vided that one does not get the effect of 
wordiness when looking at the original. 

W. H. Crawford, commerical agent of 


washing is presented, 


the Northern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company, is a strong believer in news- 
paper advertising and gets good results 
from it. He says that the best salesmen 
with his company attribute no small 
share of their success to the habit 
of keeping in close touch with the com- 
pany’s advertising, and that, conversely, 
those who do not measure up with the 


best men have all admitted that they 
ignored the advertising. 
A single advertisement that will sell 


practically $750 worth of washing ma- 
chines in a city of less than 21,000 in- 
habitants, faith 
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issued by the United Gas Improvement 
Company, by which syndicate Hammond 
is controlled, prints an editorial com- 
ment of interest: 

‘*Tt is essential not only to do adver- 
tising, but to have confidence in it to 
the extent of having the selling efforts 
harmonize with it and insuring that 
every representative shall regard the ad- 
vertising as a definite aid to him in his 
work. It must be remembered, too, that 
it is no longer a question of feeding a 
piece of copy to the newspaper on a 
viven day because the contract calls for 
it, but that every piece of advertising 
should be based on a previously thought- 
out campaign or selling plan and if it 
does not properly fit in with such a plan 
it cannot be expected to serve its pur- 


certainly justifies the pose. This is distinetly a phase of busi- 
which Mr. Crawford expresses. Along ness in which confidence must begin at 
these lines, the New Business bulletin home.’ 
THE TIMES. 
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The Washing Machine with the 
Automatic Safety Wringer— you 
can’t pinch your fingers. 

















Learn the secret of a happy washday. 


Push a Rutten to Stut-Pus Another to Step 
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The saving on shen—figuee ia 


Wash Day Drudgery! |. 


Saves Clothes and Cuts Down Expense 
In Use in 90,000 Homes! 
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Electric Washing Machine 


Learn how you can save yourself all of that thank- 
les$ labor and how you can cut down the cost of clothes by cutting out that useless rubbing. 
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See the Ter at Our Exhibition Rooms 
Qur time is at your service 
device in which you should be so deeply interested as in the Thor 


because it hes made such a wonderful record. A 
Pit it in your home and wy it 


$5.00 Discount on all Mack n:s Purchased During Week Nov. 8th to 15th 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company 


East Chicago Phone 86 
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The Only Washing Machine with 
the Atalog—that simple, ingeni- 
e ous,remarkable controlling device. 











No Garments Too Thin—None Too Heary 
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There is no household 


We are proud of it 
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Indiana Harbor Phone 811 Whiting Phone 46. 
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The Stove That Is Advertised 





@ The “Standard” Electric Range is this year receiving more pub- 
licity than any other household electric specialty. 


@ American women are learning the advantage of electric cookery 
through the advertisements of the “Standard” Range, which appear 


in the women’s journals the “trade papers of the home.” 


@ Central stations and electrical dealers who stock the “Standard” 
will profit by this advertising. It is easy to sell a woman an article 


which she has read about in her own papers. 


@ The liberal “Standard” advertising is characteristic of the broad 
and generous policy that is back of the “Standard” line of electric 


stoves and compartment cookers. 


@ Our policy is to educate the public to the advantages of electric 
cooking the advantages of central station service and at the same 
time offer the dealer in electrical merchandise a generous margin of 


profit so that it will pay him to co-operate with us. 


@ Examine our proposition—_ no obligation. 





Toledo, Ohio 
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Bailey’s Flag Sign 


Probably the most popular electric 
sign in the city of Cleveland is that 
over the Bailey Store which is one of the 
leading popular-price general merchan 
dising establishments in the ‘‘sixth 
city.’’ 

This sign, as shown in the illustration, 
earries the firm name and two crossed 


American flags, the latter equipped 
with flashers. The sign faces toward 
the populous West Side of the city, 


where the bulk of the wage earners live. 

One is rather surprised to learn that 
this sign has created more comment, 
and comes nearer to being ‘* personally ’’ 
popular, than any other sign in Cleve 
land when one recalls that a very large 
majority of the residents of that city 





are foreign born. Bailey’s is one of the 
leading stores that caters to alien trade. 
It is said on good authority that the 
newly naturalized citizens prefer to deal 
in an American and this 
trical flag sign has drawn many a dollar 
into Bailey’s till which otherwise would 
have gone to foreign-speaking neighbor- 
hood shopkeepers. 

The Bailey flags are the product of the 
A. & W. Electric Sign 


Cleveland. 


store, elee- 


Company of 


Free Century Sign Sample 
A sample sign that can be carried in 
the vest pocket is something new in the 
electrie advertising field, yet that is 
what the Century Manufacturing Com- 


pany of Laneaster, Pa., is offering to 
central station who handle 
their product. 

The sample sign is built of sheet 
copper, and measures two by four inches 
over all. On the front is built up a 
raised grooved or channel letter, a 
sunken grooved letter and a flush letter, 
severally painted in red, gold and green. 
The reverse shows a raised block letter. 
By means of this compact sample, the 
salesman can show exactly the style of 
letter to be used on the prospective CUS- 
tomers more, he can the 
careful) workmanship that into 
Century signs, because the sample let- 
ters are models of Century construction, 
and he can give the customer a tangible 


salesmen 


show 


SIQT; 


2O0eS 


idea of the solid) metal used in the 
finished produce. 
The Century Manufacturing Com- 


pany supplies these miniature sample 
signs to the salesmen of central stations 
with which it is co-operating. Within 
the past few weeks this company has es- 
tablished central station department and 
already has under way several impor- 
tant sign campaigns which are being 
conducted by E. G. Richards, the man- 
ager of the new department. 


New Century Sign Factory 


The Century Manufacturing Company 
of Lancaster has just purchased a new 
factory at Elizabethtown, Pa., which 
will be occupied some time in February. 
The new plant is being equipped for 
high speed production of standard forms 
of signs, such as the American national 
emblem now being sold so broadly. 


Leader Air Supply Outfit 


Autoists like to be able to inflate their 
tires while buying gasoline or accesories 
and the station that is best equipped and 
most convenient will get their business. 

An economical portable air supply 
outfit is now manufactured by the 
Leader Iron Works of Deeatur, LIL, the 
complete outfit consisting of motor, com- 
pressor, automatie controller, tank and 
fixtures. 

The motor is a 1 hp. Westinghouse. 
Frequent starting and stopping of the 
motor is eliminated by the use of 14 
by 36 inches welded air tank of sufficient 
capacity to inflate several tires. The 
air pressure in the tank is maintained at 
a value between 110 and 150 Ibs. by an 
automatie controller so that air at the 
desired pressure is always available. 
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Trade Literature 


Trade Mark Signs 


Trade mark signs, if built large 
enough to bring out the details and true 
the original trade mark de 
an effective form of electrical 
advertising. The sample here illustrated 


eolors of 


Sigh, 1S 


is the work of the Greenwood Adver 
tising Company, which is advocating 
this form of sign as beine individual 


and of greater advertising value than 


commonplace type letter signs. 





in favor of the trade 


The argument 
mark sign is that it emphasizes a feature 


which appears in all other advertising 
of the customer, and to that extent bene- 
fits by the cumulative effect of whatever 
publicity matter he may employ. It ties 


the electric sign to all other forms of 
advertising, makes it an inherent part 
of the customer’s advertising cam 


paign, and removes it from the categors 
of plain signs. Automatically, the sign 
thereby becomes an item in the adver- 
tising account, not in the overhead ex 
pense account. 





Send For Our 
Investment Booklets 


These pamphlets issued by our Bond 
Department tell you exactly what you 
want to know about the small denom- 
ination securities of the utility com- 
panies under our management. ‘They 
are reinforced by the most complete 
annual reports of their kind issued. 
Conservative Investments 
Yielding from 5.40% to7 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


Incorporated 
Chicago New York 
210 South LaSalle St. Trinity Building 
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a Watt 


Yo Getual Size 


No matter what size or style of lamp 
you sell_—_if it’s a 


Westinghouse Mazda 


you know that your customer will get 
satisfactory service. 


For every conceivable lighting need there 
is a Westinghouse Mazda Lamp—guaran- 


7000 teed for quality by the name. 


Watt | | Your reputation with your customers 
Ve otua depends on the quality of the goods you sell. 


‘Seze Hi Westinghouse Mazda Lamps will in- 
crease your prestige and safeguard your 
reputation for service. 


‘Guaranteed by the Name’’ 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Atlanta *Dallas Philadelphia 
Baltimore Denver Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit Portland 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Louis 
Butte Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
Chicago Milwaukee San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Seattle 
Cleveland New York Syracuse 

* Westinghouse Lamp Corporation 


Export Sales Dept.—165 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
For Canada—Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Member Society for Electrical Do It Electrically 
Development 
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Permanently Connected Appliances 
A policy which all manufacturers of 
electrical appliances, and all central sta- 
tions, might well adopt is outlined 
in the current issue of Puy Dirt, the 
house organ of the Frantz Premier Com- 
pany of Cleveland. This is, that all 
appliances sold should be permanently 
connected. In an item entitled, ‘‘ Teach 
Your Customer to Keep Her Cleaner 
Connected,’’ we read : 

‘*The work of this company is not fin- 
ished when the salesman delivers the 
cleaner and collects the money. 

‘Whenever possible, the Frantz Pre- 
mier ought to be permanently connected 
—so that all the woman has to do is to 
bring it out as she would a carpet sweep- 
er, and turn the switch in the handle. 

‘*A convenient closet, off dining room, 
sitting room or hall is usually the best 
place for this purpose. If there is no 
connection, the salesman can usually ar- 
range to get one fixed up—or to fix one 





himself, simply by persuading the ecus- 

tomer to buy an extra length of cord. 
‘Architects and builders are now 

recognizing the demand for convenient 


connections—and in all properly-con- 
structed new houses they specify base- 
board connections for the — eleetrie 
cleaner. A great many of the best archi- 


tects even go as far as to specify an 
‘electric cleaner closet’’ as pictured 
herewith, with connections all ready.’’ 


Globe Stove Headquarters Moved 

The selling organization of the elec- 
trical department of the Globe Stove & 
Range Company has been moved to the 
company’s office at Kokomo, Ind, For 
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a number of months, this company has 
maintained a office for its 
trical department in the Edison Build- 
ing, Chicago, but it has thought 
best to have the sales and manufactur- 
ing departments in closer touch. 

P. L. Miles, sales manager of the elec 
trical department, and J. H. Risser, in 
charge of central station sales, will here 
after be located at the factory in Ko 
komo. 


sales elee- 


been 


Holophane—G. E. Split 


On January first, 1916, the name 
Holophane Works of General Electric 
Company was changed to Ivanhoe-Re- 
gent Works of General Electrie Com 
pany. 

This change was made necessary by 
the expiration, on that date, of the con- 
tract through which the General Elee- 
trie Company possessed exclusive right 
to manufacture and sell Holophane pris- 
matic glass. 

The General Electric Company will 
continue to manufacture and sell Regent 
vlass and Ivanhoe metal reflectors ; and 
although its right to handle Holophan:« 
prismatic is no longer an exclusive one, 
it will continue to furnish this line also. 

In its organization the Ivanhoe-Regent 
Works of General Electric Company is 
in every respect the same as that hither 
to known by the name of Holophane 
Works of General Electric Company. 


The Anti-Horse Data 


The argument against horse trucking 
is at no time so convincing to the owner 
of a delivery system as during the sleety 
days of winter. Realizing this truth, the 
General Vehicle Company of Long Is- 
land City has just issued a circular of 
attractive form entitled, ‘‘How Much 
Does it Really Cost You to Operate 
Horses?’ in which the trucking costs of 
horses, gasoline trucks and_ electric 
trucks are compared to the obvious ad 
vantage of the last named. This cir 
cular is designed for the man with a 
large cartage proposition to solve and it 
presents an unanswerable argument in 


favor of electric transportation. Cen- 
tral stations anxious to increase their 
loeal electric truck business will find 


this piece of adveitising a practical help 
in their campaign. 


Factory Lighting Argument 


A recent publication of Harvey Hub- 
bell of Bridgeport states that 125,000 
industrial accidents last vear 
due to inadequate Ulumination. These 
accidents could have been prevented by 
proper lighting. As an argument to 
the factory owner such figures are im- 
pressive, especially among executives 
who believe in the safety first movement 
and who concede that an ounce of pre 
vention is worth a ton of regret. 


occured 
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Harvey Hubbell is conducting a vig 
orous Campaign among industrial plants 
for the sale of his metal reflectors, and 
central take advantage of 
this work by having their power sales 
men co-operate. 


stations ean 


New Regent Catalog a Beauty 


Catalog 108, describing Regent semi- 
indirect bowls for decorative and eom- 
merical lighting, has just been issued by 
the Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General 
Electric Company, Cleveland. 

A feature of particular value is the 
installation data, of which the two charts 
herewith reproduced are a_ vital part. 
sy the use of these charts the correct 
spacing and hanging heights can be de 
termined for either general lighting or 
for which accurate 
work is done, as in drafting rooms. 
Additional data is supplied from which 
one may determine exactly the number 
and candlepower of lamps required to 
produce a given intensity of illumination 
after the proper spacing is established. 

The new eatalog lists and illustrates 
some 425 items, ineluding bowls, shades, 
to match and non-standard hanging 
equipment. The [vanhoe-Regent Works 
emphasizes the fact that it not 
supply fixtures, though certain special 
rings are for the 
convenience of customers. Three quali 
ties or types of Regent Glass are listed 
in this eatalog, known under the trade 
names of Veluria, Durid and Sudan. 
The decorative features of the glasses 
are attained either through blowing or 
pressing in molds, by relief or engraved 
etching, and by the use of various tints 
of green, brown, gray, ivory and orange 


rooms in close and 


does 


suspension stocked 
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New Edison Storage Battery Bulletin 


The Edison Storage Battery Company 
of Orange has just issued a new bulletin 
on the use of the Edison Battery in com- 
mercial vehicle service. 

After enumerating points of 
superiority of the electrie wagon in de 
livery service and how the Edison bat- 
tery claims to increase its simplicity, 
durability and reliability, and to reduce 
the cost of maintenance, repairs and 
labor attending them, the book briefly 
deseribes the construction of the Edison 
cell and gives examples of some of its 
cha acteristics such as life, mileage, rug 

efficiency, cleanliness 
withstand extremes of 


Some 


gvedness, service 
and ability to 
temperature. 

The bulletin is illustrated with pie- 
tures of trucks from practically all o 
the manufacturers and in a great variety 
of services. Several views are also 
shown of the effeet of accidents through 
which Edison batteries have passed with 
out serious injury. 

A striking feature of the book 
extract from an address by Dr. Stein- 
metz of the General Electric Company 


t 


IS all 
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in which he states that ‘‘the existence of 
these properties is an additional proof 
that the chemical reaction is completely 
reversible; that is, that the battery does 
not age, has no definite life, but its life 
is limited, theoretically, only by me- 
chancial destruction.’ 

The book is profusely illustrated, well 
printed, and should prove of practical 
assistance to central stations and others 
in promoting the sale of electric com- 
mereial vehicles. 


Knocked Down Signs 


The C. H. Lush Sign Works of Free- 
port, N. Y., have perfected an electric 
sign of the illuminated panel variety, 
which is constructed in collapsible see- 
tions so that it may be knocked-down or 
assembled with great facility. As the 
panels are interchangeable, the value of 
such a sign is considerably augmented 
for the purposes of the merchant who 
may desire to vary his sign announce- 
ments from time to time. 


Holophane Changes 


The Holophane Glass Company is, on 
the first of the New Year, resuming the 
manufacture and sale of Holophane 
prismatic glass illuminating appliances 
which have for some time been produced 
and handled by the Holophane Works 
of the General Electric Company. Tem- 


porary offices have been opened at 340 
Madison Avenue, New York, as the im 
mediate center of activities. 

Cireular announcements which = are 
being sent to the trade mention new 
lines of Holophane units to be placed on 
the market in addition to the established 
types, which are to be continued. 


Flood Lighting An Opportunity 


There are, throughout the country, 
hundreds of thousands of opportunities 
for installations of flood lighting—every 
publie building, monument, — bank, 
chureh and important office building is 
susceptible to advertising by this new 
system. 

The National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company is particularly active 
in promoting this class of business. It 
will be remembered that the Woolwo: th 
Tower lighting, which is probably the 
most notable single installation thus far, 
was the work of a member of the 
National engineering staff. While flood 
lighting is practically a new develop- 
ment, there are National Mazda C lamys 
in 250, 400 and 500-watt sizes and many 
reflectors specially designed for this 
service, 

There have been many notable flood 
lighting installations of both permanent 
and temporary character and in every 
instance they have proved efficient, pop- 
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ular and satisfactory. Flood lighting 
was employed exclusively in the illumin- 
ation of the San Francisco Exposition. 
The lighting of the Woolworth Tower, 
New York, has already been mentioned. 
Other prominent installations are the 
lighting of the Fletcher Trust and 
Savings Building, Indianapolis ; Rhodes 
Casino, Providence; Lindner Depart- 
ment Store, Cleveland, and the Virginia 
State Capitol, Richmond. 


Back 
Issues 

of 
Electrical 
Merchandise 
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Especially August, 1915 _ 


Tell Us What You Have For Sale 


The Rae Company 
NEW YORK 
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20 Dealers have each done 
a $20,000 Hoover business 


Twenty others have done over $10,000 worth of Hoover business, some of them just missing t 
$20,000 mark. Thirty have done between $5,000 and $10,000 worth of business, and scores have 
sold between $2,000 and $5,000 worth of machines. 


SUCTION 
SWEEPER 


Write us and we will tell 
you all about this wonder- 
ful electric carpet sweeper 
and vacuum cleaner com- 
bined—tell you how you 
can build up a good busi- 
ness on it—and give you 
a proposition for getting 
started that will open 
your eyes. 











is making selling records for dealers that no 
other machine can come anywhere near to 
matching. 
Everywhere where there is 
Electric current, there is a 
field and a big one for the 
Hoover. Why literally 
scores of dealers have sold 
between $2,000 and 
$5,000 worth of Hoovers, and the towns in 
which they do business go down to those so 
small that they are scarcely on the map. 


Why is the Hoover surpassing all other electric 


Becanse it DOES THE 


cleaners in sales? 


WORK THAT OTHERS CLAIM TO 
DO. In one of the most exacting tests ever 
made by a big electric company—the Hoover 
was found 98.56 efficient. No other machine 
was found that even approached 100% efh- 
ciency. 

And the most interesting part of it is—THE 
ELECTRIC CENTRAL STATIONS 
ARE SHOWING THE BIGGEST 
INCREASE OF ALL CLASSES OF 
HOOVER DEALERS. 


Are you getting your share ? 
question. 


That's the 


THE HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO. 


906E East Maple Ave. 


NEW BERLIN, O. 
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Electric Truck 
“Prosperity” 


The first practical gasoline automobile was 


built about 1886—the first real Electric truck 
15 years later. Neither had much of a great demand 
success until 1909 or, say, 7 years ago. It takes time 
to introduce things so revolutionary. 


The great bulk of the Electric trucks of the world 
have been built in the past five years. Each good 
Electric sold eventually sells two more, so produc- 
tion will increase rapidly once a certain distribution 
is reached. 

Electric Truck “Prosperity” is here, already, for if you dis- 
count everything else, G. V. reorders alone would keep a big 
plant running. In addition there are thousands of business 
men who are being converted to the economic side of Electric 
trucking. Others are installing Electric trucks because this is 
in line with the entire electrification of their plant or store. 
Don’t forget that the future of the Electric truck is limited 
only by the future of Electricity itself. The business man 
who claims that the Commercial Electric is “impractical”, 
“no good”, “needs a nurse” and so on, very frequently gets a 
short arm jolt when his competitor installs Electric Delivery. 
G. V. Electrics have demonstrated over 10 years’ life 
in hundreds of cases. They have covered as high as 
21,000 miles each per year. They are efficient in hilly 
cities like Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. They are efficient 
in Winnipeg and Manila—two climatic extremes. 
Every so called weak point of the Electric has been 
given the lie in actual performance—somewhere. 


Get the facts—you doubters—¢get the facts! Specific 
adaptability is all that is needed to place the Elec- 
tric (the G. V. at least) absolutely at the head of 
efficient trucking. Let it be our pleasure to show 
you Why. Our new catalogue awaits your address. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, NX 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Copyright, 1915 
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been you decide 

on the electric range 
that you will push, in- 
vestigate the advan- 
tages, both to you and 
your patrons, of Globe 
Electrics. 


Send for big Globe 
Catalog and for “Elec- 
tric Cooking,” one of the 
most pleasing little 
books ever offered to 
Mrs. Ultimate Consumer 


The Globe Stove & 
a Range Co. 


ey Kokomo, Indiana 
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